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ELIZABETH 


SSEX pie den u fin g more 
provoking expedient, by making 
ſecret applications to the king of 

X Scots, Who, harraſſed by his tur- 
. bulent and factibous ſubjects, caſt a 


wiſhful eye to the ſucceſſion. of England; and 
in proportion as the queen advanced in years, 
his deſire of mounting that throne encreaſed. 


James, therefore, willingly liſtened to his pro- 
poſals, though he did not a prove the violent 


methods which Eſſex intended to 3 ; * 8 
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he had communicated his ſcheme to Mountjoy, 
lord deputy of Iteland; and had engaged bim 
io entertain thoughts of bringing over. part of 
his army into England, to force Elizabeth to 
declare James her ſucceſſor. > 
A ſelect council of majecontents was form- 
ed, who commonly met at Drury-houſe, which 
belonged to Sir Charles Davers, and to them 
Eſſex com:nunicated all his raſh and predipitate 
deſigns. Among other criminal projects, he 
conſulted with them on the method of taking 
arms, and whether he had beſt begin with 
ſe zing the Tower or the palace; or: ſet out 
with making himſelf maſter of both, The 
daft enterprize being preferred, it was agreed, 
that Sir Chriſtopher Blount, with a choice de- 
tachment, ſhould take poſſeſſion of the palace- 
Ear that Sir John Davis ſhould ſeize the 
ball; that Sir Charles Davers ſhould take 
poſſeſſion of the ſtar- chamber and preſence- 
chamber; and that Eſſex, attended by a body 
of his partizans, ruſhing in, ſhould humbly 
entreat the queen to remove his enemies; ob- 
lige her to aſſemble a parliamept, and with 
their common conſent, to ſettle a new plan of 

government, . 4 
Mean while reaſons of ſuſpicion. were car- 
Tied to the queen,. who ſent Robert Sackville, 
the ſon of the treaſurer, to Eſſex-houſe; Who, 
under the pretence of a viſit, was to diſcover 
whether there was any unuſual concourſe of 
people, or any extraordinary preparations, that 
might threaten an inſurrection. Eſſex ſoon 
after received a ſummons to attend the council 
| | | 
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ELIZABETH Fg 
at the treaſurer's houſe ; and while he was com- 
paring this circumſtance with Sackville's late 
unexpected viſit, he received a private note, 
which gave him a caution to provide for his 


own ſafety. - Hence he concluded, that his 


conſpiracy was ſuſpected, if not diſcovered ; 


and that the eaſieſt puniſhment he could: ſuffer, 


would be a new and more ſevere confinement, 


He therefore excuſed himſelf to the council, 


on the pretence of being indiſpoſed; and im- 
mediately ſent to his moſt intimate friends for 
their advice and aſſiſtance. They conſulted, 
whether it was beſt to fly the kingdom, or in- 
ſtantly to ſeize the palace with what force they 
could aſſemble, or to rely on the affections of 

the citzzens, who were known to have a great 


regard for the earl. Eſſex profeſſed himſe!f 


againſt the firſt expedient ; and declared, that 
he was reſolved to hazard every thing, rather 
than ſubmit to live a fugitive. It ſeemed im- 
poſlib'e to ſeize the palace without more pr 

rations ; ' eſpecially as they had heard that the 
queen, having ſome ſuſpicion, had. doubled 


her guards. As Eſſex had been chiefly buoyed 
up by his popularity, he fondly 1magined, that 


he might overtura Elizabeth's government, 
with no other aſſiſtance than the good will of 
the multitude; and in this he was confirmed 
by the arrival of a perſon, who, as if he had 
received a commiſhon for that purpoſe, de- 
clared, that they might ſecurely reſt any pro- 
ject on the affections of the Londoners. It 
was therefore immediately reſolved to raiſe the 


citizens the next day ; and emiſſaries were dif- 
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tched to inform all Eſſex's friends, that Cob- 
ham and Raleigh had laid ſchemes againſt his 
life, and to entreat their preſence and aſ- 
ſiſtance. l 0 

The next day, which was the eighth of Fe- 
bruary 1601, there appeared at Efſex-houſe the 
earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords 
Sandys and Monteagle, with about three hun · 
dred gentlemen of rank and fortune, whom 
Eſſex acquainted with the danger to which he 
— he was expoſed, by the deſigns of his 
enemies. Mean while the queen being inform- 
ed of what paſſed, — the magiſtrates of 
London, to keep the citizens in readineſs ; and 
then ſent Egerton, lord-keeper, the earl of 
Worceſter, Sir William Knolles, comptroller, 
and Popham, the chief-juſtice, to Eſſex houſe, 
to know the cauſe of ſuch unuſual commotions. 


It was with ſome difficulty that they were ad- 


mitted through a wicket ; but all their ſer- 


vants, except the purſe-bearer, were excluded. 


They charged Eſſex's followers, upon their al- 
legiance, to lay down their arms, and, in their 


turn, were threatened by the angry multitude 
who ſarrounded them; upon which the earl, 
finding that matters were carried too far to be 


recalled, ſhut them up as priſoners in his houſe, 
and ſallied forth with about two hundred fol- 


lowers, with no other arms but walking - 
ſwords; and in his paſſage to the city, was 


joined by the earl of Bedford and lord Crom- 
well, crying all the while, For the queen 


ſor the queen ! A plot is laid for my lite;“ 
and relying on the aſſiſtance of the? ſheriff, 


proceeded 


LI 2 A UTE % 


b- I proceeded to his houſe. The citizens flocked 
15 about him in amazement ; but though he ex- 
{- -horted them 'to take arms, none offered to join 


him; and the ſheriff, on the earl's approach- 
ing his houſe, ſlipped out at the back door, 
and haſted to the lord mayor. In the mean 
time, Eſſex, obſerving the coldneſs of the citi- 
zens, began to deſpair of ſucceſs, and thought 
of retreating to his own houſe; but found the 
ſtreets in his paſſage barricadoed, and guarded 
by the citizens, under the command of Sir 
John Leviſon. On his endeavouring to force 
is way, Tracy, a young gentleman for whom 
he had a great friendſhip, was killed, with 
two or three of the Londoners ; and the great» 
eſt part of his followers beginning ſecretly to 
diſperſe, the earl, attended by a few of his 
_ partizans, retired towards the Thames; and 
taking boat, reached Eſſex-houſe. He there 
found that Sir Ferdinando Gorges, whom he 
had before ſent to capitulate with the lord- 
keeper and the other counſellors, had not only 
| ſet them at liberty, but had gone to court with 
them, Eſſex being now reduced to deſpair, at 
firſt ſeemed reſolved to defend himſelf to the 
lat extremity ; and rather to periſh with his 
ſword in his hand, than by the hand of the exe- 
ecutioner: yet after demanding, in vain, of the 
ſoldiers who inveſted his houſe, firſt hoſtages, 
and then conditions, he at laſt ſurrendered at 
diſeretion. , | 
During all this commotion, Elizabeth had 
behaved with as great tranquility as if there 
had only paſſed a trifling fray in the ſtreets, 
= — in 
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in which ſhe had no concern; and ſoon after, 
ordered tie principal criminals to be brought 
to their trials. The earls of Eſſex and South- 
ampton were arraigned before Buckhurſt, who 
acted as lord. ſteward, and twenty-five peers. 
Beſides the inſurrection, the treaſonable con- 
ferences at Drury-houſe, were proved by un- 
doubted evidence; and when ſentence was pro- 
nounced, Eſſex ſpoke like one who had no 
other expectation but of ſuffering death; yet 
added, that he ſhould be ſorry to be repre- 
ſented to the queen as one who deſpiſed her 
clemency, though he belieyed he ſhould nat 
make any cringing ſabmiſſions to obtain it. 
Southampton behaved with great mildneſs and 
ſubmiſſion; and entreated the d offices of 
the peers in ſo modeſt and becoming a manner, 
as excited their compaſſion, | 

It is remarkable, that though Bacon was 
not one of the crown lawyers, and was there- 
fore not obliged, by his office, to aſſiſt at this 
trial, yet-his deſire of obtaining the favour of 
the queen made him act ſo inconſiſtently with 
every ſentiment of gratitude and honour, as to 
be active in endeavouring to bercave of life his 

nereus friend and patron. > 4g 

The ſolitude of a priſon, and reflections 

on a future ſtate, had ſuch an effect on the 
heart of Eſſex, that the ſentiments of religion 
took full poſſeſſion of his mind; and being 
perſuaded, by the divines who viſited him, 
that he could never obtain pardon from a- 
bove, unleſs he made a full confeſſion of his 
diſtoyal proceedings, he ſent to the council an 

A | ; | Account 
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account of all his criminal defigns,. and of bis 
correſpondence with the king of Scots; and in 
this account, he did not ſp-re even his moſt 
intimate friends; but ſought to pacify his pre- 
ſent remorſe, by making ſuch atonements, as, 
in any other time of his life, he would have 
thought more blameable than the very attempts 
of which he now repentſme. 
The ſituation of this nobleman excited all 
the tender affections of Elizabeth, and filled 
her mind with agitation and jirreſolution. She 
was diſtracted by a perpetual ſtruggle between 
pride and compaſſion, reſentment. and inclina- 
tion ; and during this interval, -was, perhaps, 
as ar” an object of compaſſion, as Eſſex him- 
ſelf. She ſigned the warrant for his execu- 
tion, and then countermanded it ; ſhe again 
reſolved on his death, but felt a new return of 
tenderneſs. She was told by Eſſex's enemies, 
that he himſelf dehred to die; and had ſaid, 
that ſhe could 55 0 be ſafe while he lived, 
This proof of repentance, and of his concern 
for her, had probably a contrary effe& to what 
they intended, and revived: all the fond affec- 
tion ſhe had ſo long indulged for the unhappy 
priſoner. But what chiefly hardened: her heart 
againſt him, was, his never making, as ſhe 
every moment expected, application to her for 
mercy and forgiveneſs. en 
The earl of Eſſex, after his return from the 
ſucceſsful expedition againſt Cadiz, on ob- 
8 the encreaſe of the queen's regard for 
him, had taken occaſion to expreſs his concern, 
that her ſervice required him to be often oak 
TR | 9 
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ſent from her perſon, which expoſed him to the 
Al offices which his enemies, who were aſſidu- 
ous in their attendance, might employ againſt 
him. Moved with this tender jealouſy, ſhe 
made him the preſent of a ring, and deſired 
him to keep that pledge of her affeQtion , aſs 
ſuring him, that into whatever diſgrace he 
ſhould fall, and whatever prejudices ſhe might 
be brought to entertain againſt him, yet, if 
he ſent her that ring, ſhe would inſtantly, up- 
on the ſight of it, recollect her former tender- 
neſs, afford him a patient hearing, and lend 
favourable ear to his apology. Notwithſtand- 
ing all Eſſex's misfortunes, he reſerved this 
3 gift to the laſt extremity; but after 

is trial and condemnation, reſolving to try the 

experiment, he gave the ring to the counteſs 
of Nottingham, and deſired her to deliver it 
to the queen : but the counteſs was induced, 
by her huſband, Eſſex's mortal enemy, to keep 
? the ring in her poſſeſſion ;- and Elizabeth, who 
ſtill expected that her favourite would make 
this laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, and aſeribed 
his not doing it to his invincible obſtinacy, was, 
after much delay, and many inward ſtruggles, 
Puſhed, by her reſentment and policy, t gn 
the warrant, and to permit its being executed. 

The unhappy earl ſuffered privately within 
the Tower, agreeably to his own requeſt; he 
being apprehenſive, leſt the favour and com- 
5857 of the public ſhould too much raiſe his 
jeart in thoſe moments that required humilia- 
tion under the afflicting hand of heaven. He 

ſuffered in the preſence of, the earls of Cum- 
98 | | berland 
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berland and Hertford, the lord viſcount Bin- 
don, the lord Thomas Howard, the lords 
Darcy, Compton, Morely, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction: Sir Walter Raleigh re- 
tired into the armory, from whence he ſaw the 
execution, at whic he could not help ſhed- 
ding tears. Eſſex appeared on the ſcaffold in 
a ſuit of black ſattin, and bowing to the ſpec- 
tators, confeſſed his crime, with marks of 
uncommon ſorrow. and contrition, though he 
proteſted, . that he had never entertained a 
thought to the prejudice of her majeſty's per- 
ſon: then turning to the divines who attended. 
him, he joined in their prayers; which being 
ended, he ſubmitted his neck to the execu- 
tio , Who. with three ſtrokes, ſevered his, 
hea from his af This choly event, . 
in which the pe ople were rc at y intereſted, on 
account of Ac; affection for this unhappy. earl, 
heppoofe. on He, 15 f of Apri, 18 When | 
ex Was bus thirgy years of 1 
Several of the aſſociates of Ecker. as C 
Davers,, Mexick, Blount and Davis, were triet 
and condemned; pd all of them, except Das. 
vis, were executed ; but the queen ed 
the, reſt from the, opinjon, that they were drawn 
in merely. from their friendſhi Por for that noble» 
man, and their gegard for his A 
The king of Scots now e that 
his correſpondence with Eſſex might have given 
offence to Elizabeth, ſent ambaſladors to ez 
land, to congratulate the queen on her eſcape 
from the late conſpiracy. On the other hand, 
Fas Fin as ol FrAnGes Who. Was naturally av 4 
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to the union of England and Scotland, ordered 
his ambaſſador to drop ſome hints to Cecil, of 
his willingneſs to concur in any meaſures for 
diſappointing the hopes of James; but Ce- 
cil ſhewing an entire diſapprobation of ſuch | 
ſchemes, the court of France proceeded o 
farther. 285 . = 
Henry IV. made, this ſummer, a journey to 
Calais; and Elizabeth went to Dover, in hopes 
of having a perſonal "interview with a prince, 
for whom ſhe had the greateſt eſteem. The 
French king, who had entertained the fame re- 
gard for her, 'would gladly have accepted the | | 
propoſal ; bot many difficulties. occurring, the | 
deſign of an Interview was, by common con- 
ſent, laid aſide, Elizabeth, However, wrote | 
two letters to that prince, expreſſing her deſite , | 
to converſe}, on 'an affair of importance, with 
one of his minzſters in whom he repoſed an en- 
tire confidente, Upon which the marquis of | | 
Roſni, Henry's *prime-mimſter and favourite, | 
came in diſguĩſe to Dover; and this able ftateſ- | 
man has given, in his memoirs; -a full account © | 
of his converſation with the iner: Elzab EN 
had formed a ſcheme for eſtabfichin „ in con- 
jonction with Henry, à dufbfe halahce of 
r by execting tiew ſtates on 
the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria, particu- 
larly, by uniting all the ſeventeen provinces 
of the Netherlands into one rep Mc in order 
to form a perpetual barrier aghinft the danger- 
ous eticreaſe both of the power of Franct and 
_ Henry himſelf” had Tong” meditated 
ach a project againſt the Auſt ak eb © 
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conducted, were ſtill in diſorder, and the ex- 
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and Roſni was preatly ſurprized at finding, 
that Elizabeth and his maſter, though they had 
never communicated their {entiments on this 
ſubject, had not only formed the ſame general 

lan, but alſo the ſame means of executing it. 
Bur he convinced the queen, that it would be 
neceſſary to poſtpone, for ſome years, their 
united attack on the houſe of Auſtria ; and de- 
parted, filled with juſt admiration at the great- 
neſs of Elizabeth's mind, and the ſolidity of 
her judgment. _— 

While the queen was forming ſuch extenſive 
projects, the affairs of Ireland, though well 


pence incurred by the war lay heavy upon her 
narrow revenues, Her treaſurer repreſented to 
her, that the ſums of money remitted to Ire- 
land came, by the neceſſary courſe of circula- 
tion, into the hands of the rebels, and enabled 
them to buy abroad, arms and ammunition, 
which, from the poverty of the country, they 
could not otherwiſe purchaſe. He therefore 
propoſed, that her forces ſhould be paid in baſe 
money, which, beſides the great ſaving to the 
revenue, would not paſs in a foreign market, 
In oppoſition to this, ſome of her wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors maintained, that this would be attended 
with the danger of producing a mutiny among 
the troops, who would ſoon find, from expe- 
rience, that they were defrauded in their in- 
come. Though Elizabeth juſtly valued herſelf 

on having fixed the ſtandard of the Engliſh - 
coin, which had been much debaſed by her 
predeceſſors, ſhe was ſeduced by the lord- 
VSI. IX. B treaſurer's 
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treaſurer's ſpecious arguments; and coined 2 


great quantity of baſe money, which was ſent 


into Ireland to pay her forces. | 
Mountjoy, the deputy, foreſeeing the dan- 
er of a mutiny among the troops, inſtantly 
ed them into the field; and reſolved, by means 
of ſtrict diſcipline, and keeping them employ- 
ed againſt the enemy, to prevent the inconve- 
niences that were juſtly apprehended. He 
harraffed Tyrone in Ulfter ; built fortreſſes ; . 
formed military roads; and, by deſtroying the 
proviſions of the rebels, reduced them to pe- 
Tiſh with famine in the woods and moraſſes, to 
which they were obliged to retreat. Sir Henry 


- Docwray, who commanded another body of F 


troops, at the ſame time took the caſtle of 
Derry, and put garriſons into Newton and 
Ainogh ; and ſeizing the monaſtery of Donne- 

al, near Ballyſhannon, he threw troops mto 
it, and defended it againſt the aſſaults of 
O'Donnell. In the mean while Sir George 
Carew, who was in-the province of Munſter, 
ſeized the titular earl of Deſmond, and ſent 
him over, with Florence Macarty, another 
Chieftain, priſoner to England; and having 
obtained a reinforcement from England of two 
thouſand men, threw himſelf into Corke, 
which he ſupplied with arms and proviſions, 
and put every thing in a condition for oppoſ- 
ng 1 Spaniſh invaſion, which was daily ex- 

ed. 

At length Don John d*Aquila, at the head 
of four thouſand Spaniards, arrived at Kin- 
ſale; and Sir Richard Piercy, who commanded 

1N 
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in that town a ſmall garriſon of a hundred and 
fifty men, was, on their firſt appearance, ob- 
liged to abandon it. The Iriſh immediately 
diſcovered their inclination to join the Spani- 
ards, in order to free themſelves from the Eng- 
liſh government, with which they were ex- 
tremely diſſatisſied. Camden obſerves, that 
one chief ground of their complaint was the 
introduction of trials by juries, an inſtitution 
abhorred by that people, though nothing can 


58 (OI advantage to the ſupport of li- 
ty 


berty and equity. The Iriſh alſo favoured the 
Spaniards, from the opinion, that they were 
deicended from that nation, and from their at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion. D' Aquila 
took the title of general in the holy war for 
the preſervation of the faith in Ireland ; and 
declared, that queen Elizabeth being, by ſe- 
veral bulls of the pope, dethroned, and her 


ſubje&s abſolved from their oaths of allegi» 


ance, he was come to deliver the Iriſh from 
the dominioa of the devil. Mountjoy, to 
prevent a total inſurrection of the Iriſh, was 
obliged to act with the greateſt vigour ; and 
formed the ſiege of Kinſale by land, while a 
ſmall ſquadron, commanded by Sir Richard 
Leviſon, blockaded it by ſea, But he had no 


ſooner begun his operations, than he was in- 


formed of the arrival of Alphonſo Ocampo, 
with two thouſand Spaniards, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of Baltimore and Berehaven; on 
which he ſent Sir George Carew to oppoſe 
their progreſs. Mean while Tyrone, with 
Mac-Surley, Randal, Tyrell baron of Kelly, 
| * and 
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and other Iriſh chieftains, had joined Ocampo, 
with all their forces, and were marching to 
the relief of Kinſale. Mountjoy made prepa- 
rations to receive them; and being reinforced 
by Leviſon with fix hundred marines, poſted 
his troops on an advantageous ground, through 
which the enemy would be obliged to pa's; at 
the ſame time leaving ſome cavalry, to prevent 
a ſally from d*Aquila and the Spaniſh garriſon. 
Tyrone no ſconer approached with a detach- 
ment of Spaniards and Iriſh, than being ſur- 
prized to find the Engliſh fo well poſted, and 
ranged in excellent order, he ſounded a retreat. 
Mountjoy gave orders to purſue them; and 
having Grown theſe advanced troops into diſ- 
order, he followed them to the main body, 
which he likewiſe attacked and put to flight, 
with the flaughter of twelve hundred men. 
Ocampo was taken priſoner; Tyrone fled into 
Ulſter; O Donnell eſcaped into Spain; and 
d'Aquila being reduced to the greateſt extre- 
mity, was obliged to capitulate ; and not only 
agreed to ſurrender Kinſale and Baltimore, but 
to leave the kingdom. ; | 

The trouble and expence to which the Spa- 
niards had put Elizabeth, by this invaſion of 
Ireland, made her reſolve to pive them employ- 
ment at home; and the next year, 1602, ſhe 
fent a ſquadron of nine ſhips, under the com- 


mand of Sir Richard Leviſon, admiral, and 


Sir William Monſon, vice-admiral, on an ex- 
pedition to the coaſt of Spain. The admiral, 
with part of the ſquadron, fell in with the 
galleons, loaded with treaſure, but was _ 
Wo | | wea 
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w:ak to attack them; and the vice-admiral 
alſo meeting with ſome rich - ſhips, was obliged 
to let them eſcape for the ſame reaſon. How- 
ever, theſe brave officers, unwilling to return 
without ſome ſucceſs, reſolved to attack the 
harbour of Cerimbra, in Portugal, where they 
were informed, that a rich carrac had taken 
ſhelter. The harbour, which was guarded by 
a caſtle, had eleven gallies ſtationed within it; 
and the militia of the country, amounting to 
about twenty thouſand men, appeared in arms 
on the ſhore: yet, notwithſtanding theſe and 
Other obſtacles, the Engliſh ſquadron entering 
the habour, diſmounted the guns of the caſtle, 
ſunk, burned, or put to flight the gallies ; 
and having obliged the carrac to ſurrender, 
brought her home to England, where ſhe was 
valued at a million of ducats. re 

After the expulſon of the Spaniards, and 


the defeat of Tyrone, the Iriſh were able to 


make little reſiſtance. Lord Mountjoy divid- 
ing his army into ſmall parties, harraſſed the 


rebels on every fide; and building many ſmall 


forts, guarded all the important paſſes of the 
country. Str Arthur Chicheſter, and Sir Hen- 
ry Docwray, by their activity, allowed the re- 


bels no repoſe, or place of ſecurity; whence 


many of the chieftains, after ſculking for ſome 
time in woods and moraſſes, ſubmitted to 
beg for mercy, and in 1603 Tyrone himſelf 
ſolicited to be received upon terms; but Mount- 


joy inſiſting that he ſhould make an abſolute 
ſurrender of his life and fortune to the mercy 


of the queen, he appeared before him at Mil- 
133 ; lefont, 
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lefont, in a habit and poſture ſuitable to his 
preſent condition ; and having acknowledged 
his offence in the moſt humble terms, Mount- 
joy committed him to cuſtody, in order to bring 
him to England, to be diſpofed of at the queen's 
pleaſure. | | | 

Elizabeth, however, had now fallen into a 


| profound melancholy, and was incapable of 


receiving any ſatisfaction from the ſucceſs of 
her troops in Ireland. The reaſon of this ſtate 
of mind had been long rejected by hiſtorians 
as romantic; but however improbable it may 
appear, has been confirmed by late diſcove- 
ries“. The counteſs of Nottingham falling 
ſick, and finding her end approaching, was 
ſeized with remorſe for her paſt conduct, in oc- 
caſioning the death of the earl of Eſſex; and 
having, at her deſire, received a viſit from Eli- 
zabeth, ſhe earneſtly begged her pardon, re- 
vealed to her the fatal ſecret, and preſented the 
ring that princeſs had given to' Eſſex, as a 
pledge of pardon. The queen was ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment and rage ; and ſhaking the dying 
counteſs in her bed, cried, that God might 
pardon her, but ſhe never could: then break- 
ing from her, ſhe gave herſelf up to a deep 
incurable melancholy, Rejecting all conſola- 
tion, and refuſing all ſuſtenance, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on the floor, and remained ſullen and im- 
moveable; feeding only on her afflictions, and 


* See a collection of proofs of this remarkable 


fact in Birch's Memoirs, vol. ii. pag. 481, 505, 


506, &c, and Negociations, pag. 206. 
1 declaring, 
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declaring, that life was an inſufferable bur- 
then. She uttered but few words, and theſe 
were all expreſſive of an inward grief, which 
ſhe did not chuſe to reveal: ſhe gave vent to 
her deſpondency, only by her ſighs and groans, 
which were unable to aſſuage her ſorrow, 
Ten days and nights ſhe lay upon the carpet, 
leaning on cuſhions brought her by her maids 
and her phyſicians, by all their arguments, 
could not perſuade her to allow herſelf to be 
put to bed, or to take any of the remedies they 
Preſcribed. At laſt, the diſtreſs of her mind 
preying on her body, her end viſibly approach- 
ed; when the council aſſembling, ſent the 
chancellor, admiral, and ſecretary, to know 
her will, with reſpe& to her ſucceſſor. With 
a faint voice ſhe anſwered, that as ſhe had held 
the regal ſcepter, ſhe deſired a royal ſucceſſor. 
Cecil entreating her, to explain herſelf more 
particularly, ſhe added, that ſne would have a 
king to ſucceed: her, and who ſhould: that be, 
but her neareſt kinſman, the king of Scot» 
land? The archbiſhop. of Canterbury, who 
was preſent, then adviſed her to fix her thoughts 
upon God, ſhe replied, that ſhe did fo; and 
that her mind did not in the leaſt wander from 
him. Soon after ſhe loſt her voice ; her ſenſes 
failed; ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlumber, which 
laited ſame hours; and then gently expired, 
without ſtruggle or convulſion, on the twenty. 
fourth of March, 1603, in the ſeventieth year 
of her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. 
She had: given orders, that her corpſe ſhould 


not be touched or ſeen by any one but her own 
FRE women, 
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women, and this was complied with, Tt was 
conveyed from Richmond, where ſhe died, to 
Whitehall ; and was interred with great mag- 
mificence in Henry the Seventh's chapel at 
Weſtminſter, ET 


. Hiſtory affords hut few perſons who have 
been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, 
and the applauſe of friends, than this queen 
but poſterity have. placed her reputation in a 
true light; and in ſpight of religious animoſi- 
ties and political factions, have formed almoſt 
an uniform judgment, with reſpe& to her cha- 
rater and conduct. She was tall, ſtraight, 
and ftrong limbed ; with a fair complexion, 
fine white teeth, and yellow hair ; and havin 

high cheek-bones, was fond of being — 
without ſhade ; ſo that all the pictures taken of 
Her from the life appear flat, She had a ſhrill 
voice, but was ſprightly and agreeable in con- 


verſation. She danced with great agility ; un- 3 


derſtood muſic, and played upon ſeveral inſtru- 
ments. Her penetration, vigilance, vigour, 
addreſs, ſteadineſs and magnanimity, deſerve 
the higheſt praiſes, and appear not to have 
heen ever exceeded by any one who ever filled 
the throne. Her heroiſm was free from teme- 
rity ; her active temper, from a vain ambi - 
tion ; her friendſhip, from. partiality ; and her 
frugality, from avarice. | | 
HFad ſhe been leſs tenacious of her preroga- 
tives, and not ſtrained them to ſuch a height, 
by ſometimes tyrannizing over the parliament, 
and exerting the ridiculous prerogative of be- 


ing 
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ing ſupreme head of the church, by which all 
were in danger of perſecution, -who could not 
conform to the form of religion ſhe eſtabliſn- 
ed, ſhe would have been conſidered as the patron 
of civil and religious liberty. : 

Her œconomy was ſo remarkable, that the 
ſmalleft expence, if it could poflibly be ſaved, 


| appeared conſiderable in her eyes; and even 


the charge of an expreſs was not below her no- 
tice ; yet ſhe was ſo void of avarice, that ſhe 
amaſſed no treaſures, and even refuſed ſubſi- 
dies from parliament, when ſhe had no preſent 
| occaſion for money. During that age, the 
ſplendor of a court was a preat part of the 
public charge ; and Elizabeth being a ſingle. 
woman, and expenſive in no kind of magnifi. 
cence, except in clothes, this enabled her to per- 
form great things with her narrow revenue : 
for ſhe 1s ſaid to have paid a debt of four mil- 
lions, left on the crown by her father, brother, 
and ſiſter ; an incredible ſum for that age. 


7 She carried her ſtate to the greateſt height, and 


would permit no one to ſpeak to her witibut 
kneeling. It muſt alſo be confeſſed, that ſhe 
had ſome of the foibles which are indulged 
by the weakeſt of her ſex ; ſhe gave way to 
the ſallies of anger, the rivalſhip of beauty, a 
fondneſs for admiration, and the flattery of her 
perſon ; ſo that when near ſeventy years of 
age, ſhe liſtened with delight to the moſt ful- 
ſome praiſes of her beauty. Had ſhe been 
leſs rigorous, leſs imperious, and been without 
theſe toibles, ſhe' would have been eſteemed a 
perfect character. | * | | 
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Few of the ſovereigns of England ſucceeded 


to the throne in a more difficult and dangerous | } 


ſeaſon ; yet the government was never con- 
ducted with ſuch uniform ſucceſs and felicity. 
Hence pope Sixtus had ſuch a particular eſteem 
for her, that he placed her among the three 
perſons, who alone, in his opinion, deſerved 
to reign ; the others were himſelf, and Henry 
IV. of France. Your queen, ſaid he to an 
% Engliſhman, is born fortunate. She go- 
„ verns her kingdom with great happineſs, 
«© and wants only to be married to me, to give 
< the world a ſecond Alexander.” Though 
the idea of religious liberty was, in that age, 
unknown, and though ſhe was unacquainted 
with the advantage of granting a toleration, 
ſhe, by her ſuperior prudence, preſerved her 
people from thoſe confuſions in which theolo- 
gical controverſies, carried on with zeal and 
bigotry, had involved all the neighbouring na- 
tions. Her ſingular talents for government, 
were equally founded on her capacity and her 
temper; and being endowed with a great com- 
mand over herſelf, ſhe ſoon obtained an uncon- 
trouled aſcendant over her people, whoſe efteem 
the merited by her virtues. Though her ene- 
mies were the moſt active, the moſt enterpriz- 


ing, and the leaſt ſcrupulous princes of Eu- 


rope, ſhe was enabled, by her vigour, and the 
wiſdom of her adminiſtration, to make a deep 
impreſſion on their ſtates ; while her own great- 

neſs remained untouched and unimpaired. 
Her reign was adorned with the wiſeſt mini- 
ſters and the braveſt warriors, who ſhared the 
praiſe 
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praiſe of her ſueceſs; but inſtead of leſſening, 
they add to the applauſe which is her due. 
They all owed their advancement to her choice, 
and were ſupported by her conſtancy; and, 
with all their abilities, were never able to ac- 
quire an undue aſcendant over her. Thus ſhe 
conſtantly remained miſtreſs in her family, in 


her court, and in her kingdom. On contem- 


plating her as a woman, we are apt to be ſtruck 
with the higheſt admiration at her extenſive abi- 
lities and great qualities; but we are alſo apt 
to require more ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, more 
gentleneſs of manners, a greater lenity and 


, mildneſs of temper, and more of thoſe amiable 


weakneſſes by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed. 
But a more juſt method of forming an eſtimate 
of her merit, is to lay aſide all theſe conſidera- 
tions, and to conſider her merely as a rational 
being, entruſted with the government of a part 
of mankind; in which view, her magnanimity, 
her wiſdom and ſteadineſs, will entitle her to 
univerſal admiration. She had alſo one quali- 
fication yet unnoticed, and that is her extenſive 
learning; for ſhe underſtood Greek, Latin, 


French, Spaniſh, and Dutch. It is ſaid, that 


the univerſity of Cambridge having addreſſed 
her in Greek, ſhe made an extemporary reply 
in that language; and it is certain, that ſhe 
anſwered the Poliſh ambaſſador in Latin, with- 
out premeditation, and in a very ſpirited man- 
ner. She tranſlated Boethius of the Conſola- 
tion of Philoſophy ; Xenophon's Dialogue be- 
tween Hiero and Simonidies, and the Medita- 


tions of the queen of Navarre, She alſo wrote 
| a Com- 
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a Comment on Plato, and tranſlated into La- 
tin a Play of Euripides, and two of the Ora- 
tions of Iſocrates. G 


MisCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


Before the reign of Elizabeth, the king's of 
England had ſometimes recourſe to borrowing 
money of the city of Antwerp; when, beſides 
paying ten or twelve per cent. intereſt, their 
credit was ſo low, that they were obliged to 
make the city of London join in the ſecurity : 
but that great and enterprizing merchant, Sir 
Thomas Greſham, engaged the company of 
merchant-adyenturers to grant the queen a con- 
ſiderable loan; and ſhe regularly paying the 
money, her credit, by degrees, became ſo eſta» 
bliſhed in the city, that ſhe ſhook off this de- 
pendence on foreigners. | 


Queen Elizabeth divided a pound of filver 


into ſixty- two ſhillings, inſtead of ſixty, the 
former ſtandard. 'This is the lait alteration 
that has been made in England, with reſpect 
to the weight of the coin. 'The current money 
of the kingdom, in the end of this reign, is 
computed at four millions. | | 
'The ſpirit of this age was ſtrangly bent on 
naval enterprizes; and beſides the military ex- 
peditions againit the Spaniards, the Engliſh 
made many attempts for new diſcoveries, and 
opened many new branches of foreign com- 
merce, Sir Martin Frobiſher undertook three 
fruitleſs voyages to diſcover a north-weſt paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt Indies. Davis, not Ciſcou- 
raged by this ill ſucceſs, made a new attempt, 
| in 
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in which he diſcovered the ſtreights now called 
by his name. In the year 1600, Elizabeth 
granted the Eaſt India company their firſt pa- 
tent; when their ſtock amounted. to ſeventy-two 
thouſand pounds. They fitted out, for this 
new branch of trade, four ſhips, commanded 
by James Lancaſter ; which returning with a 
rich cargo, encouraged the company to pro- 
ceed. In this reign, two attempts were made 


to ſettle colonies in America ; one by Sir Hum- 


phrey Gilbert in Newfoundland, another by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in Virginia : but theſe did 
not, at firſt, prove ſucceſsful, and the ſettle- 
ments were not made till the following reigns. 

In 1569 Elizabeth obtained from the czar, 
John Baſilides, an excluſive patent to the Eng- 
liſſ for the whole trade of Muſcovy; on 


which the Engliſh ventured farther into that 


extenſive country, than any Europeans had 
done before them. They tranſported their 
goods along the Dwina, in canoes made of the 
trunk of a tree, which they towed, and rowed 
up the ſtream as far as Walogda; from whence 
they carried their commodities ſeven days jour- 


ney by land to Yeraſlau, and then down the 


Volga to Aſtracan, where they built ſhips, 
croſſed the Caſpian Sea, and diſtributed their 
manufactures into Perſia : but were prevented 
from continuing this bold attempt, by the diſ- 
couragements they met with. After the death 


of John Bafilide:, this patent was revoked by 
his ſon Theodore; and when the queen remon- 
ſtrated againſt it, he told her miniſters, that 
MW princes ought to carry an indifferent hand, both 


You, IX, C between 
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between their ſubjects, and between foreigners ; 
and not convert trade, which ought to be com- 
mon to-all, into a monopoly for the private 
gain of a few. He, however, continued ſome | 
rivileges to the Engliſh, on account of their | 
being the firſt who formed a communication be- 
tween Europe and Muſcovy, * „ 
About the year 1583, queen Elizabeth eſta- 
bliſhed the 'Furkiſh compahy; fot, before that 
time, the grand Signior had always conceived 
England to be a province ſubje& to France; 
but having heard of the queen's power and re- 
e he gave a favourable reception to the 
| nel, and granted them larger privileges than 
he had given to the Freech. © © = 
In the beginning of this reign, the mer- 
chants of the Hanſe-towns complained loudly 
of the treatment they had received in the reigns i 
of Edward and Mary; to which Elizabeth pru- 
dently anſwered, that ſhe would make no al- 
teration, but would protect them in the pri- 
vileges they then poſſeſſed. As they were not 
ſatisfied with this anſwer, ſhe ſoon after ſuſ- 8 


JN for a time their commerce with Eng- 
land, to the great advantage of the Engliſh 
merchants, who took the whole trade into their 


own hands; and their returns proving ſucceſs=- 
ful, they divided themſelves into ſtaplers and 
merchant-adventurers; the former reſiding con- 
ſtantly at one place, and the other trading with 
cloth and other manufaQures, to different 


© 


* 


ſtates. The merchants of the Hanſe-towus, 
enraged at their ſucceſs, endeavoured to give 
other nations and ſtates an ill opinion of the 


I 
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rate Engliſh merchants; and fo far prevailed, as 


"me to obtain an imperial edict, by which the Eng- 
1eir liſh were prohibited from trading with the em- 
be. pire : the queen, in return, kept ſixty of their 

' I Jhips, which had been ſeized in the river 
ſta-Tagus, with contraband goods of the Spani- 


hat ards. As Elizabeth was willing to compromiſe 
red the differences between England and thoſe trad- 
de; ing cities, ſhe intended to have reſtored theſe 
re- & ſhips ; but being informed, that a Lepa aſ- 
the WM ſembly was held at Lubeck, in order to con- 


cert meaſures for diſtreſſing the trade of Eng- 
XX land, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and cargoes to 

er- confiſcated, releaſing only two of them to car- 
ry home the news, and to inform thoſe ſtates, 
WW that ſhe looked upon their proceedings with 
a. the utmoſt contempt. In a remonftrance of 
the Hanſe-towns to the diet of the empire, in 
1582, it is affirmed, that England annually 
exported about two hundred thouſand pieces of 


cloth, | 
In the third year of queen Elizabeth's reign, 


1 ſhe was 1 6 0 by her ſilkwoman, with a 
pair of black filk knit ſtockings; with which, 


doctor Howell ſays, ſhe was ſo pleaſed, that 
ſhe never wore cloth hoſe any more. | 
About the year 1580, the uſe of coaches 
was introduced into England by the earl of 
Arundel. Before. that time, the queen, on 


behind her chamberlain. 


the firſt law for the relief of the poor. 
"2 "WS The 


i 


public occaſions, rode on horſeback, generally 


In the fifth year of this reign, was enacted 
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The nobility ſill ſupported, in ſome de- 
gree, the ancient magnificence, and the num- 
ber of their ſervants ; but the queen thought 
It prudent to retrench, by proclamation, their 
expences in this laſt particular. She, how - 
ever, encouraged hoſpitality, by the frequent 
viſits ſhe paid her nobility. Burleigh, though 
he was thought frugal, and had no paternal 
eſtate, had a hundred ſervants in his family. 
He had a ſtanding table for gentlemen, and 
two other tables for perſons of meaner rank; 
which were always ſerved alike, whether be 
was in the town or in the country. About his 
perfon, he had people of great diſtinction; 
and no leſs than twenty gentlemen, each of 
whom was worth a thouſand pounds a year. 
He ſeveral times entertained the queen at his 
country-houſe, where ſhe ſtayed three, four, 
or five weeks at a time. The quantity of ſil- 
ver plate poſſeſſed by this nobleman was amaz- 
ing; it amounted to fourteen or fifteen thou «+ 
ſand pounds weight; which, beſides the faſhion, 
muſt have been worth above forty thouſand 
pounds ; yet he left only four thouſand pounds 
a year in land, and eleven thouſand pounds in 
money; and land being then uſually fold at 
ten years purchaſe, the value of his plate was 
nearly equal to all the reft of his fortune, 

The nobility in this reign acquired, by de- 
grees, a taſte for elegance and ſplendor; and 
many ſumptuous edifices were built, to the 
great ornament of the kingdom ; and to the 
promotion of arts and induſtry. 1 
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In 1567 there were four thouſand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one foreigners in London, of 
whom three thouſand eight hundred and thirty- . 
eight were Flemings, and only fifty-eigbt 
Scots. Afterwards the perſecutions in France 
and the Netherlands, drove a great number of 
foreigners into England, who greatly improved 
the manufactures and commerce of the king- 
dom. It was then that Sir Thomas Greſham 
built that magnificent ſtructure the Exchange, 
for the reception of merchants, which the queen 
vilited, and gave it the name of the Royal Ex- 
change “. 3 

In this reign flouriſhed thoſe celebrated po- 
ets Spencer, Shakeſpear, and Ben. Jonſon. | 
Spencer was born in London ; and after his 
ſtudying in Cambridge, took up his reſidence 
with ſome friends in the north, where he fell 
in love with his Roſalind, whom he ſo finely 
celebrates in his paſtorals, and of whoſe cruel- 

ty he has written ſuch ' pathetic complaints. 
| He was patronized by Sir Philip Sidney, who 
was charmed with reading a part of his poem 
called The Fairy Queen. He was afterwards 
created poet laureat to queen Elizabeth. He 
at length became ſecretary to the lord Gray of 
Wilton, on that nobleman's being appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland; after which he was 
rewarded by a grant from queen Elizabeth of 
three thouſand acres of land, in the county of 


Cork. In this retirement he finiſhed his Fairy 


g 


| * This ſtructure was burned by the fire of Lon- 
don, and the preſent edifice was erected ſoon a ſter. 
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Queen, and became a more ſucceſsful lover; 
for the collection of his ſonnets are a kind of 
hiſtory of the progreſs of a new amour which 
ended in marriage. He was here viſited by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1589, who brought 
him with him to England, and introduced him 
to the queen; but in the Iriſh rebellion he was 
plundered, and deprived of his poſſeſſions, 
He died in 1598, and was interred in Welſt- 
minſter abbey, where his obſequies were at- 
tended by the poets of that time, The Fairy 
Queen, the moſt celebrated of his works, con- 
tains great beauties, a ſweet and harmonious 
verſification, and a fine flow of imagination; 
yet the peruſal of it- becomes tedious, and it 
requires ſome reſolution to carry us on to the 
end of that long performance. h 
William wo 1 — was the ſon of John 
Shakeſpeare, a conſiderable dealer in wool 
and was born. at Stratford upon Avon, in April 
1564. He was educated at a free grammar- 
ſchool ; after which he aſſiſted his father in his 
buſineſs, till falling into bad company, he was 
ſeveral times engaged in the practice of ſteal- 
ing deer; for which, being proſecuted, he fled 
to London, where, being without money or 
friends, he ſupported himſelf by taking care of 
the horſes of the gentlemen who came to the 
play; for coaches not being then in uſe, gen- 
tlemen rode to the play-houſe on horſeback, 
Being there diſtinguiſhed by his diligence, he 
was taken notice of by the players, who being 
- Pleaſed with his converſation, admitted him, in 
a low Ration, into the houſe ; when his admi- 


rable 
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rable wit ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, and he be- 


came an actor, a manager, and an excellent 


writer for the ſtage, He was highly eſteemed 
by queen Elizabeth, who had ſeveral of his 
—_ acted before her; and was ſo pleaſed with 


the admirable character of Falſtaff, in the two 


parts of Henry IV. that ſhe ordered him to con- 
tinue it in another play, and to make him in 
love, which is ſaid to have occaſioned his writ- 
ing the Merry Wives of Windſor. He alſo 
obtained the friendſhip and favour of the earl 
of Southampton, who gave him a thouſand 
pounds to enable him to complete a purchaſe, 
which he heard he had a mind to. The latter 
part of his life was ſpent in eaſe, retirement, 
and the converſation of his friends. He had an 
eſtate equal to his wiſhes ; and is ſaid to have 
ſpent ſome years, before his death, at his na- 
tive town, where his wit and good temper en- 
gaged him in the acquaintance of the gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. He died in 1616, 
In the fifty-third year of his age. If he be con- 
ſidered as a man born in a rude age, and edu- 
cated in a low manner, without much inſtruc- 
tion, either from the world or from books, he 
muſt be conſidered as a prodigy. He abounds 
with animating and paſſionate ſcenes, filled 
with nervous and pictureſque deſcriptions z he 
had a great and fertile genius, equally enriched 
with the tragic and comic vein, Hence he has 
been greatly admired by the Engliſh: but the 
abſurdities with which his ſcenes are ſometimes 
disfigured, with his ignorance of all theatrical 

art 
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art and conduct, render his plays much lefs 
pleaſing to foreigners. | * 
Ben. Jonſon, the ſon of a clergyman, was 
born at Weſtminſter in 1574, and educated at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool ; from whence he was taken 


home by his mother, who had married a brick- 


layer for her ſecond huſband, who obliged him 
to work at his trade; but being extremely a- 
verſe to it, heenliſted himſelf as a ſoldier, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by bis bravery in the wars of 
the Netherlands. Upon his return to England, 


he reſumed his former ſtudies, and was admit- 
ted into St. John's college Cambridge; but 


being unable to ſupport himſelf there, he en- 


' tered into an obſcure play-houſe, called the 


Curtain; but was unable to gain any reputa- 
tion as an actor. He there quarrelling with 
one of his brother comedians, fought a duel, 
in which he killed his antatoniſt; for which he 
was committed to © priſon,” but was ſome time 
after diſcharged. At his firſt entrance into the 
En re he had written a'play or two, which 
had been condemned: He offered another, 
which he put into the hands of a perſon who 
careleſsly run it over, and was ready to return 
it with a diſagreeable anſwer, when Shakef- 
peare eaſting his eye upon it, was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he brought it upon his own ſtage, 
where he was the manager, and ated a part in 


it himſelf, Shakeſpeare ever after continued to 
-1ecommend Jonſon and his productions to the 
public; lent his hand in finiſhing ſome of 


them, and played a part in every play wrote by 
Jonſon, as long as he continued on the ftage. 


, | He 
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He was aſterwards poet laureat to James I. and 
Charles I. He wroe ſeveral other pieces, 
which are printed with his plays, in ſeven vo- 
lumes oGavo, and died on the ſixteęenth of Au- 
guſt 1637, in the fixty-third year of his age. 
Jonſon poſſeſſed all ho learning which was 
waiting to Shakeſpeare, and wanted the genius 
ofe which Shakeſpeare was poſſeſſed. 
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B oK VI. 


From the Union * . Crowns of 


England and IG to the Re- 
ſtoration. - Fe 
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Hit Fairly to London, and. firſt Tranſadions. 


A ſuppoſed Conſpiracy. A Conference with 
the Puritans. The Henſe of Commons ſtruggle 


in vain for the Reare/s of Grievances, The 


Gunpowder T reaſon. A Trace between Spain 
and the United Provinces. Fartber firugeles 
between the King and the Parliament. The 
King's Zeal againſt 888 Regula- 
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tions in Ireland. The Death of Prince Henry, 
The Prince/s Elizabeth married te the Elector 
Palatine, The Riſe and Fall of Somerſet, 
|  ewvith the Murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
.” The Riſe of Buckingham. Cautionary Towns 
delivered up. Affairs of Scotland. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh's Expedition, and fatal End. The 
Prince Palatine elected King of Bohemia. That 
Kingdom invaded, and the loſs of the Palati- 
nate. The fall of Bacon. The eleforal Dig- 
nity transferred from Prince Frederick to — 
Duke of Bavaria. The Prince of N ales 
Journey to Madrid, A Rupture with Spain. 
Treaty of Marriage with France. Mans» 
feldt's Expedition. The Maſſacre of the Eng- 
liſh at Amboyna. The King's Death and Cha- 


racter. Miſcellaneous Incidents. 

W E are now entering upon the reigns of 
the Stuarts, in Which violent ſtruggles 
were made by the people for the recovery of 
their civil liberty, from the incroachments, and 
unjuſtly aſſumed prerogati ves, of many preced- 

ing princes. We have ſeen the firſt Great 
Charter of civil liberty expreſsly eſtabliſned in 
the reign of king Henry I. from the memory 
of old men, acquainted with the ancient pri- 
vileges of the nobility and people, and who 
were aſſembled by the nobles for that purpoſe. 
We have ſeen that charter revived, and fre- 
quently confirmed and violated by king John; 
and afterwards freely eſtabliſned, without com- 
pulſion, by Edward I. In ſhort, we have ſeen 
Edward III. after violating it in ſome inſtances 


of 
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of his own accord, conform to this ſacred bond 
of civil liberty, and. thus ſecure the happineſs 


of his ſubjects, and become the father of an 


affectionate people. Moſt of the ſubſequent 
princes, and more particularly the Tudors, 
paid little regard to this great barrier between 
tne king and the people: the Stuarts reſolved 
to follow their example, and even exceeded 
every former ſovereign of England in their pre- 
tenſions to an unbounded arbitrary power: but 
many circumſtances concurred to limit their 


ambition. Arts, induſtry, and a taſte for the 


elegancies of life had encreaſed, Learning, 


which, in the late reigns, had been chiefly con. 
tined to the great and to the clergy, was now 
become more general, and this, with the ad- 
vantage of printing, diffuſed knowledge and 


a ſpirit of freedom, while an encreaſe of com- 


merce created independence, and threw the 
balance of property into the hands of the com- 
mons, who thus enlightened, and thus ſtrength- 
ened, now reſolved to reclaim their ancient 
privileges, and to ſecure the enjoyment of li- 
berty by firmer barriers than had hitherto been 
provided by their anceſtors. 2057 

Never was the crown of England tranſmitted 
with greater tranquility, than it paſſed from 
the family of Tudor to that of Stuart. James 
was the great grandſon of Margaret, the eldeſt 


daughter of Henry the Seventh ; and on the 
failure of the male- line, his hereditary right 


remained unqueſtioned. As the people had 
long conſidered him as the ſucceſſor of Eliza- 


beth, he was proclaimed fix hours after the de- 
| ceaſo 
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ceaſe of that princeſs. The people were filled 
with the utmoſt impatience to behold their 
new ſovereign; and their ſovereign was no leſs 
impatient to take poſſeſſion of his new digni- 
ty. He therefore immediately prepared for his 
journey from Edinburgh to London; and hav- 
ing left a commiſſion with the Scottiſh council, 
for the adminiſtration of affairs in that king- 
dom, he ſet out from Edinburgh on the fifth 


of April 1603. The people, in general, ex- 


preſſed the utmoſt joy ; but the concourſe of 
thoſe whom idleneſs, curioſity, and intereſt, 
had brought together, gave him ſuch offencs 
during his progreſs, that he iſſued a procla- 
mation; forbidding ſuch a tumultuous reſort ; 
and this the people did not fail to compare 
with the affability and popular manners, diſ- 
played by the late queen, amidſt the concourſe 
and exultation of her ſubjects. His ignorance 
of the laws of England, and the high idea he 
had entertained of his preſent power, made 
him, upon his arrival at Newark, .guilty of the 
abſurd violence of ordering a thief to be hang- 
| ed without form of trial. Sonn after, his ſe- 
| verity was exerciſed on Valentine Thomas, of 
whom he had complained to Elizabeth, that 
he had calumniated his conduct. He found 
this unfortunate man impriſoned for this ſup- 


6 | poſed crime, and immediately after his ſucceſ- 


ſion, brought him to his trial, and had him 
condimins, under the pretence of a conſpira - 
cy againſt Elizabeth, and ſome of her council. 
| Notwithſtanding his thus exerting his roy- 
alty in theſe ungracious actions, he ran into a 
Vor. IX. D contrary 
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contrary extreme; and in fix. weeks time af- 
ter his entrance into the kingdom, beſtowed 
the honour of knighthood on no leſs than two 
hundred and thirty ſeven perſons, Elizabeth's 
reſerve and caution in beſtowing of honours, 
had formerly been repined at ; but her fruga- 
lity in this reſpect began now to be eſteemed z 
for in a litile time, titles of all kinds became 
ſo common, that they were ſcarcely marks of 
diſtivRion. 
James diſſatisfied the Engliſh, by beſtowing 
theſe honours on his Scottiſh ſubjets ; many of 
whom he brought with him, and their impa- 
tience and importunity extorted favours from 
him, of which, if he had any degree of poli- 
tical prudence, he muſt have foreieen, that his 
_ Engliſh ſubjeAs would complain. The duke 
of Lenox, the earl of Marre, lord Kinloſs, 
lord Hume, Sir George Hume, and ſecretary- 
Elphinſtone, were immediately added to the 
Engliſh privy- council. Sir George Hume, 
one of the wiſeſt and moit virtuous of his fa- 
vourites, was created earl of Dunbar. Some 
time after, Hay was created viſcount Doncaſ- 
ter, then earl of Carliſle. Ramſay was made 
earl of Holderneſs; and many others being 
ſuddenly raiſed to the higheſt honours, by their 
ünſolence, encreaſed the envy which naturally 
attended them as ſtrangers. | 
James, however, left moſt of the principal 
offices in the hands of Elizabeth's miniſter's ; 
and entruſted both foreign and domeſtic affairs 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. His prime miniſter, 
fwd chief councellor, was ſecretary Cecil, 
| | N whom 


- 
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| whom he ſucceſſively created lord Eſſindon, viſe 


count Cranborne, and earl of Saliſbury, This 

gave the greater ſurprize, as he was the ſon of 
the lord Burleigh, who had been the declared 

enemy of his mother, and the principal cauſe 

of her death: but this artful) courtier had in- 
gratiated himſelf with the king, by carrying 

on a ſecret correſpondence with him during the 

latter years of Elizabeth's life, Very different 
was the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
been cloſely connected with Cecil in oppoſing 
Eſſex, whom James conſidered as a zealous par- 
tizan of the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Stuart. 

Among thoſe courtiers who were molt diſſa- 
tisfied with the change of royal favour were 
Raleigh, and the lords Gray and Cobham, who 
were ſo indiſcreet, that a kind of conipiracy, 
for ſetting Arabella Stuart, the king's couſm- 
german, upon the throne, was charged againſt 
them, in conjunction with Aremberg, the 
Flemiſh ambaſſador, and the three following 
Engliſh commoners, Sir Griffith Markham, 
Anthony Copley, and George Brooke, the lord 
Cobham's brother. The grounds of their ac- 
cuſation, were ſome bold imprudent words 
ſpoken in the height of reſentment; and this 
ended in the condemnation of al the accuſed ; 
though Sir Walter Raleigh could not be brought 
in guilty without the violation of every eſſential 
law in the conſtitution; there being no other 
evidence againſt him, beſides a letter ſigned 
by lord Cobham, who afterwards declared, that 
his name to that letter was fraudulently obtain- 
ed. In this cauſe Sir Edward Coke, then at- 
13 D 2 | torneye 
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torney-general, in pleading for the crown, 


threw out the greateſt abuſe on Raleigh, be- 
ſtowing on him the epithets of traitor, mon- 
ſter, viper, and ſpider of hell; while that great 
man defended himſelf with temper, eloquence, 
and courage. To all but Brooke, the ſentence 
of death was mitigated to impriſonment; but 
the warrant of reprieve was not produced till the 
lords Cobham and Grey, and Sir Griffith 
Markham, had laid their heads upon the block. 
Watſon and Clerk, two prieſts, were convic- 
ted of being accomplices in this conſpiracy, and 
executed. | | 

James was diſtinguiſhed by a pedantic diſ- 
poſition, which he had acquired from a narrow, 
though laborious, education; for he had obs 
tained ſome ſchool-learning, the fruits of that 


to mean abilities. Of this learning he was 
Tidiculouſly vain, and was eager for an oppor- 


This was afforded him by a petition from ſeven 
hundred and fifty clergymen, for the reforma- 
tion of ſeveral articles in the eſtabliſhed church, 
The king gave them hopes of an impartial de- 
bate, though he had an extreme averſion to all 
reformers, on account of the reſtraints they 
had laid upon him in his Scottiſh government; 
reſtraints entirely incompatible with the high 
idea he had entertained of monarchical power. 
In this debate, James was to preſide as judge; 
and the aſſembly being met at Hampton-court, 
the king,. from being judge, turned principal 
diſputant; ſilencing all oppoſition, by his au - 
r | 1 | thority 
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unwearied ap lication, which is often united 


tunity of diſplaying it to the whole nation. 
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ity and loquacity. James cloſed his argu» 
nuts with theſe powerful ones, If you aim 
* at Scottiſh preſbytery, it agrees as well with 
% monarchy, as God and the Devil. There 
«© jack and Tom, and Will, and Dick, ſhall 
© meet to cen ſure me and my council. There. 
fore, ] reiterate my former ſpeech : Le Roi 
% Pariſera. Stay, I pray ye, for one ſeven 


years before you demand; and then, if you 
find me grow purſy and fat, I may per- 


© chance hearken unto. you.” The clergy 
were obliged to acquieſce with. no other con- 
victon, than of their being miſtaken in the 


hopes they had formed from his education. 


The churchmen and courtiers ſhewed great ex- 
ultation and adulation on this occaſion. Chan- 
cellor Egerton exclaimed, that he had often 
heard of royalty and prieſthood being united, 
but never ſaw it verified till now ; and archbi- 
ſhop Whitgift, carrying his flattery till farther, 
ſaid, he verily believed the king ſpoke by the 
ſpecial aſſiſtance of the Spirit of Gd. 
This decition was followed by two proclama- 
tions; one commanding all. the jeſuits and 
prieſts, who had received orders from any fo- 
reign power, to depart the kingdom; and tho 
other, enjoining the puritans to conform to the 
eſtabliſhed church. Ihe latter, ſoon after, ſufs 


fered ſo ſevere a perſecution, that they offered 


a petit on to the king for relief while he was 
hunting; when, being ſtartled at this uuex- 
pected intruſion, he directed them to depute 
ten of their members, to lay their grievances 
before the council e but no ſooner did thele de- 
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| puties make this application, than they were 
ſent to priſon ; and Sir Francis Haſtings, Sir 
Valentine Knightly, and Sir Edward Monta- 
| gue, under whoſe protection they had taken 
| this ſtep, were turned out of the lieutenancy of 
[ the county, and the commiſſion of the ++ 


| James, now ſurrounded with flatterers, ſnuf- 
| fed up the incenſe of his own praiſe. He was | 
Wl ||| extolled as the Solomon of the age, and was the | | 
— 14 firſt king of England, flattered with the abſurd \ 
1 title of Sacred Majeſty, He indulged his fond- 
neſs for idleneſs, while he enjoyed the reputa- ) 
| lf tion of buſineſs ; and affected to decide, by his 
Þ own judgment, all religious and civil affairs ; 
8! yet devoted his whole time to amuſement ; 
ſpending his days in hunting, or idle compo- 
ſitions, and his evenings in all the variety of 
entertainments which the ingenuity of his queen 
could procure him. r 0 | 
The king next diſplayed his learning and 
eloquence before the parliament, which aſſem- 
| bled on the ninth of March 1604, it being ſo 
long delayed on account of the plague, which 
had broken out in London, and raged to ſuch 
a degree, that above thirty thouſand perſons 
are ſaid to have died of itin a year; though, 
1 at that time, the city contained only about a 
| handred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. | 
= The king, in his ſpeech at the opening of 
the parliament, fully diſplayed his character. 
|| After having expatiated on the right he had 
attained from his title, he expreſſed his ſatis- 
faction at the cordial reception he had'received 
en his firſt entry into his new kingdom. 
* | {55 hall 
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« Shall it ever be blotted out of my mind, 
* ſaid he, how, at my firſt entry, the people 


« of all ſorts rid and ran; nay, rather flew | | 


«© to meet me: their eyes flaming nothing bur 
4% ſparkles of affection; their mouths and 
© tongues uttering nothing but ſounds of joy 
„ their hands, feet, and all the reſt of their 
„members in their geſtures, diſcovering a paſ- 
4% ſionate longing and eagerreſs to meet and 
« embrace their new ſovereign *.” He then 
expatiated on the manifold bleſſings England 
had received in his perſon ; which would com- 
plete their happineſs, if the two nations wers - 
united in one kingdom. He obſerved, that he 
was the huſband, and the whole iſland his law- 
ful wife, and hoped none would be ſo unrea- 
ſonable, as to think a Chriſtian king ſhould 
be a polygamiſt, and huſband to two wives. 
He acknowledged the Roman Catholic to be 
the mother church, though defiled with ſome 
impurities; and that he was conſidering to 
lighten the burthen of laws againſt them; but 
as to the ſes of Puritans and Noveliſts, being 
impatients of ſuperiority, they were inſuffer- 
able in any well-governed commonwealth. 
This ſpeech, which was extremely prolix, 
diſſatisfied every body. Both the Roman Ca- 


tholics and the Puritans were offended, and 


the whole nation diſpleaſed at the hints he 
threw out of an union with Scotland. 

After the parliament had confirmed his title, 
a motion was made for the redreſs of the fol- 
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lowing. grievances, The wardſhips of chil- 
dren ; the abuſe of purveyors, and of mono- 
polies; diſpenſations in penal ſtatutes; the ex- 
Portation of ordnance, and the abuſes of the 
exchequer. In a conference with the lords, 
on a propoſal to petition the king ſor leave to 
take into conſideration their giving him a re- 
compence in exchange for ward ſhips, the lords 
heartily joined in the cauſe, and recommended 
their comprizing in the petition, licence of a- 
lienation, reſpite of homage, and other intole - 
rable burthens, which had been obtained by 
ſtretching the prerogative. 
Theſe ſpirited exertions were, however, ren; 
dered uſeleſs, by an incident which diſfurbed 
the concord now ſubſiſting between the two 
bouſes. One of the prohibitions in the king's 
proclamation for aſſembling a parliament, was, 
that no ont-law ſhould be returned. Sir Fran- 
cis Goodwin had been choſen member tor the 
county of Bucks, and his return, as uſual, 
was made into chancery ; but the chancellor 
- pronouncing him an out-law, vacated his ſeat, 
iſſued writs for a new election, and the county 
choſe Sir John Forteſcue in his room. The 
firſt act of the houſe was to reverſe the chan- 
cellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir Francis to his 
ſeat. On wiich the lords, by the king's de- 
fire, demanded a conference on this ſubj-& | 
but this the commons refuſed, as the queſtion 
related ſolely to their own privileges. They 
however, agreed, that their ſpeaker ſhould re- - 
monſtrate to the king, that though the returns 
were made by form into chancery, the ſoje a | 
| » 


. 
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of judging, with reſpect te elections, belonged 
an the . alone. 5 1 
" if dered a conference between the houſe and the 
”? WF judges, which, he ſaid, he commanded as an 
» i} ad/olute king; adding, that all their privileges 
ure derived from his grant, and he hoped they 
old not turn them againſt bim. This opened 
the eyes of the commons, who now ſaw the 
| IF conſequences of the power aſſumed. by the 
chancellor, to which their predeceſſors had, in 
ſome inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. The com- 
mons accordingly appointed a committee to 
confer with the judges! before the king and. 
council; there the queſtion of law beginning 
to appear in James's eyes, more doubtful than 
he had hitherto imagined it, he propoſed, thats 
Goodwin and Forteſcue ſhould be both ſet a- 
fide ; and a writ be iſſued by a warrant of the 
houſe for a new election. To this Goodwin 
conſented, and the commons embraced the ex- 
pedient; which at once ſhewed their regard 
for the king, and ſecured the right they claim- 
ed of being the ſole judges in their on elec- 
tions and returns. A power ſo eſſential to pub · 
lic liberty, that it cannot be eſteemed an en- 
croachment of the commons, but as a privi- 
lege reſcued from the ambiguity thrown upon 
It, by the negligence of ſome former parlia- 
{1 ments. F 6 | 3 
Sir Francis Bacon, one of the committee, 
gave the commons an account of the confer. 
| ence in the following ſtrain, of profane flattery 
of this vain monarch : the king himſelf, ſaid 


be, would be preſident, His attendance re- 
DE, We p 
. | newed 
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' Newed the remembrance of the laſt, when we 
departed with ſuch - admiration, It was the 
voice of God in man; the good ſpirit of God 

in the mouth of man. We might ſay, as was 
ſaid to- Solomon, we are glad, O king ! that 


we give account to thee, becauſe thou diſcerneſt 
What is ſpoken. 


The attention of the parliament was next 
taken up, by a propoſal for an union between 
the two kingdoms; on which James was fo 
Hotly bent, that he had already aſſumed the ti · 
tle of king of Great Britain; quartered St. 
Andrew's: croſs with St. George's; iſſued a 
proclamation, to make the coin of Scotland 
current in England; and to give a general idea 
of the peace that would flow from it, the iron- 
gates of the frontier towns were converted into 
plow-ſhares. This ſcheme the parliament took 
into conſideration rather out of compliment to 
the king, than with any deſign to bring it into 
execution ; and at length there were appointed 
forty-four Engliſh commiſſioners, who were to 
meet with thirty-one of Scotland, to deliberate 
concerning the terms; but they had not the 

power te make any advances towards a final 

eſtabliſhment. 'The commons were, at this 
time, warmly ſet on the redreſs of grievances ; 
but the gleam of public virtue, which appear- 
ed in the lords at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
was now entirely vaniſned. The commons be- 
ing thus foiled in all their intentions for the 
public good, were determined that the people 
ſhould not be robbed, to feed the avarice and 
Juxury of the courtiers ; and ſo vehemently op- 


poſed 
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poſed a ſubſidy being granted to the king, that 
he ſent to deſire the houſe to lay it aſide, and 


to inform them, that he deſired no ſupply. 


In this parliament, the commons demanded 
the delivery of Sir Thomas Shirley, one of 
their members, who had been committed to the 
Fleet; and puniſhed the warden for contempt 
of the houſe, in having at firſt refuſed to re- 
leaſe his priſoner. Thus the commons eſtas 
bliſhed their power of puniſhing both the per- 
ſon at whoſe ſuit any member is arreſted, and 
the officers who either arreſt or detain them. 

The king, on his acceſſion to the throne, 
had concluded a treaty with Roſni“, the 


French ambaſſador, in which he agreed ſecret- 


ly to ſupport the ſtates-general, in concert with 
the king of France, leſt their weakneſs and 
deſpair ſhould oblige them to ſubmit again to 
Spain; and now a treaty of peace was con- 
eluded between Spain and England; one of the 
articles of which was, that James ſhould fix a 


day, before the expiration of which, the ſtates 


ſhould agree to à peace, and in caſe of their 
refuſal, he ſhould deem himſelf abſolved from 
his former engagements, It is remarkable, that 
in James's proclamation, he plainly ſuppoſes, 
that as he had himſelf, while king of Scotland, 
always lived in friendſhip with Spain, peace 


was attached to his perſon ; and that merely by 


his acceſſion to the crown of England, without 
any articles of agreement, he had ended the 
war between the two kingdoms. 


© # Afterwards the duke of Sully. 
| "4 We 
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We now come to an event, which ſhews how 


far the human mind may be drawn from the 


\ . 


obligations of humanity, by the ſtrength of 
religious prejudices. The Papiſts had expected 
great favour from James, on his acceſſion 
both as they imagined, that his mother's life 
had been ſacrificed to their cauſe, and as he 
himſelf had early ſhewn ſome regard to them, 
which they thought nothing but intereſt and 
neceſſity had fince reſtrained : but they ſoon 
diſcovered their miſtake, and were filled with 
ſurprize and rage, at finding that he permitted 
the laws enacted againſt them to be put in exe- 
cution. Cateſby, a gentleman of an ancient 
family, firſt entertained the thought of a very 


extraordinary method of revenge; and in one 


of his converſations with Piercy, a deſcendant 
of the houſe of Northumberland, on the diſ- 
treſſed condition of the Catholics, opened his 
intention. Piercy, in a ſally of paſſion, men- 
tioned aſſaſſinating the king; on which Cateſby 
cried, ©* In vain would you put an end to the 
4 king's life: his children would ſucceed both 
** to his crown, and to his maxims of govern- 
5 ment. In vain would you extinguiſh the 
„whole royal family: the nobility, the gen- 
44 try, the parliament, are all infected with 
c the ſame hereſy, and could preſent the crown 
«© to another prince, and another family, who, 
£6 beſides their hatred to our religion, would 
2 be animated with revenge for the tragical 
«« death of their predeceſſors. To anſwer any 
good purpoſe, we muſt at one blow deſtroy 


oe 


« the king, the royal family, the lords, the 


„ commons, | 
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« commons, and involve all our enemies in 
% one common ruin. Happily they will all 
« be aſſembled on the firſt meeting of the par- 
« liament, and afford us the opportunity of a 
% glorious revenge. Great preparations will 
& not be neceſſary. A few of us may run a 
% line below the hall in which they meet; 
% and chuſing the very moment when the king 
| ©. makes his ſpeech to both houſes, conſign 
% over to deſtruction theſe determined foes to 
tc all piety and religion. Mean while we our- 
cc ſelves, ſtanding aloof, ſafe and unſuſpected, 
« ſhall triumph in being the inſtruments of 
« divine wrath, and behold with pleafure thoſe 
«« ſacrilegious walls, in which were paſſed the 
* edicts for proſcribing our church, and buts | 
is chering her children, toſſed into a thouſand | 
„fragments; while their impious inhabitants, 
«© meditating, perhaps, ſtill new perſe utions 
« againſt us, paſs from flames above to flames 
& below, there for ever to endure the torments 
„ due to their crimes *.” 
This project charmed Piercy ; and he and | 

Cateſby agreed to communicate it to a few 

more, and particularly to Thomas Winter, 

whom they ſent into Flanders to bring over 
* Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, with 


* 
— —— —V _ ww 
— * v 


wn whoſe zeal and courage they were well ac- 
ho, RY quainted. On their enliſting any new conſpi- 
ald rator, they always bound him to ſecrecy, both 
cal by an oath and the euchariſt. rhe moſt ſacred 
ny nlite of their religion. It is remarkable, that 
wich : _ © Hume's hiſtory of the gunpowder treaſon. 
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none of them entertained the leaſt compunc- 
tion, with reſpect to this cruel maſſacre, of all 
the great and eminent men in the nation. 
Some of them were, however, ſtartled at the 
reflection, that many Catholics would be pre- 
ſent as ſpectators, or attendants on the king, 
or as having ſeats in the houſe of peers: but 
theſe rats. were removed by Teſmond, a 
Jeſuit, and Garnet, ſuperior of that order in 
England, who told them, that it was for the 
intereſt of religion, that here the innocent 
ſhould ſuffer with the guilty, — 1 
This paſſed in the ſpring and ſummer of 
1604; when a houſe was alſo hired by the 
conſpirators, in Piercy's name, adjoining to 
the houſe of lords. They began their opera- 
tion towards the end of that year; and to pre- 
vent ſuſpicion, laid in ſtore of proviſions, and 
never deſiſted from their labour. They ſoon 
pierced through the wall, though three yards in 
thickneſs; but on their approaching the other 
ſide, they were ſtartled at hearing a noiſe, which 
they were at a loſs to account for. Upon en- 
quiry, they found it proceeded from the vault 
below the houſe of lords; that a quantity of 
coals had been kept there, and as they were 
ſelling off, the vault would be let to the higheſt 
bidder, They immediately ſeized this oppor- 
4 tunity ; Piercy hired the vault, lodged thirty. 
g ſix barrels of powder in it; the whole was co? 
| vered with faggots and billets, the cellar-door + 
{ __ boldly flung open, and any body admitted, as 
if nothing dangerous was to be found there. 


| 
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Being now confident of ſucceſs, they plan- 
ned the remaining part of their project. James, 
his queen, and prince Henry, were all expect- 
ed to be preſent at the opening of the parlia- 
ment. The duke, on account of his tender 
age, would be abſent; and it was agreed, that 
Piercy ſhould feize or aſſaſſinate him, The 
princeſs Elizabeth, who was alſo a child, was 
at lord Harrington's, in Warwickſhire ; but 
Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, and Grant, 
engaged to- aſſemble their friends, under the 
pretence of a hunting match; and after ſeiz- 
ang that princeſs, to proclaim her queen, So 
charmed were they with this proſpect of re- 
venge, that they forget all care of their own 
_ ſafety, and flattered themſelves, that they ſhould 
eſcape in the general confuſion, which mult 
follow ſo unexpected a blow. | 

The long wiſhed- for day, appointed for the 
meeting of the parliament, now approached. ; 
and the dreadful ſecret, though communicated 
to above twenty perſons, had been kept almoſt 
a year and a bait No pity, no remorſe, and 
no fear of puniſhment, had yet prevailed on 
any conſpirator, to diſcover the enterprize. 
Every other motive was extinguiſhed by their 
flaming zeal, and the nation was at laſt ſaved 
by an indiſctetion. , 

The parliament was to meet within ten days, 
when lord Monteagle, a Catholic, the ſon ot 
lord Morley, received the following letter, 
which had been delivered to his ſervant, by an 
unknown hand. My lord, out of the love 
I] bear to ſome of your friends, I have a care 
8 E 2 | | ( of 
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of your preſervation. Therefore I would 
« adviſe you, as you tender your life, to de- 

* viſe ſome excuſe to ſhife off your attendance 

< at this parliamert. For God and man have 

4 concurred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this 

« time. And think not flightly of this ad- 

* vertiſement; but retire yourſelf into your 

« country, where you may expect the event 

<< in ſafety. For though there be no appear- 

% ance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, they will re- 

« ceive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
c yet they ſhall not fee who hurts them. This 

* counſel is not to be contemned, becauſe it 

„ may do you good, and can do you no harm: 
| « for the danger is paſt as ſoon as you have 
„ burned the letter. And I hope God will 
„% give you the grace to make good uſe of it, 
« to whoſe holy protection I commend you. 
Lord Monteagle was at a loſs what to think 

| of this letter, and was inclined to imagine it 
| a fooliſh attempt to frighten and ridicule him : 
be, however, judged it moſt ſafe to carry it to 
| | lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. That no- 
| bleman was alſo inclined to pay little attention 
do it; but ſhewed it to the king, who came to 

town a few days after. James, however, con- 
ſidered it in a different light“; and from the 


= Et — — — —ÿ * 
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| | * Cecil acknowledges, in a letter to Cornwallis, 
E514 that the whole affair was diſcovered before the letter 

| was communicated to the king. See Wirwood"s 
Maemorialt, vol. ii. pag. 172. James, however, 
aſſumed the merit of the diſcovery, as owing to his 
penetration, on reading the above letter. > 
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ſerious and earneſt ſtile of the letter, conjec- 


Conſpiratok, was unn in his counte- 
5 


n 


was ſent with proper attendants; aud finding. 
before the door of the vault, Fawkes, who had 
juſt finiſhed all his preparations, he inftantly 
ſeized him, and ne the faggots to be re- 
moved, diſcovered the powder; while the 
matches, and every thing proper for ſetting fixe 
to the train, were found in Fawkes's pocket; 
who now finding his guilt diſcovered, expreſſed 
the utmoſt regret, at his having loſt the oppor- 
tunity of firing the powder, and at once de- 
ſtroying both his enemies and himfelt. He 

| E 3 diſplayed 


— 
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diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs before the 
council, but it was mixed with ſcorn and diſ- 
dain ; and ſeeming only concerned for the fail- 
ure of the enterprize, refuſed to diſcover his 
accomplices. But after being confined two or 
three days in the Tower, without company, 
his courage forſook him ; and' 6n his being juſt 
ſhewn the rack, he made a full diſcovery of all 

the conſpirators. | | 
_ Piercy, Cateſby, and the other criminals, 
who were in London, though they had heard 
of the chamberlain's ſearch, had not abandon» 
| ed their hopes of ſucceſs ; but hearing, atlaſt, 
that Fawkes was ſeized, they haſted * into {| 
Warwickſhire, where Sir Everard Digby be 
Eo Ts: that his confederates were ſuc 
ceſsful, was already in arms, in order to ſeize 
the princeſs Elizabeth. She had eſcaped to 
Coventry, and they were obliged to defend 
themſelves againſt the county, who: were raiſed 
and armed by the ſheriff. . The conſpirators, 
with all their attendants, did not exceed eighty 
aer ; and being ſurrounded on all ſides, 
had no longer hopes either of prevailing or 
eſcaping. Having therefore confeſſed, and re- 
ceived abſolution, they reſolved to fell their 
lives as dear as poſſible ; but they were even 
denied this miſerable conſolation. . Some of 
their powder taking fire, they were incapable 
of making much defence; and the people 
| chang Ah upon them, Piercy and Cate ſby 
were killed with one ſhot. Digby, Winter, 
| . Rookwood, and others, being tagen priſoners, 
= *: were tried, confeſſed their guilt, and died, as 
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did alſo Garnet, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Digby, in a letter to his wife, after 
his condemnation, ſaid, If I had thought there 
e had been the leaſt fin in the plot, I would not 
% have been of it for the world; and no other 
c cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune and life, 
4 but zeal to God's religion.“ He there alſo ex- 
preſſes his ſurprize at hearing, that any Ca- 
tholics had condemned it. The bigotted Pa- 
piſts were ſo devoted to Garnet, that they fan- 
cied miracles were wrought by his blood, and 
in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr. It is 
remarkable, that before this audacious attempt, 
the conduct of theſe conſpirators ſeems, in ge- 


neral, to have been liable to no reproach. 


The earl of Northumberland was fined thir- 
ty thouſand pounds, and confined ſeveral years 
in the Tower, on ſome grounds of ſuſpicion, 
and particularly his having admitted Piercy in. 
to the number of gentlemen penſioners, with- 
out his having taken the requiſite oaths. The 
lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two Catholics, 
whoſe abſence from parliament had created a 
ſuſpicion of their being made acquainted with 
the conſpiracy, were fined by the ſtar-chamber, 
the former ten thouſand pounds, and the latter 
four thouſand. On the other hand, the lord 
Monteagle was rewarded with an eſtate of two 
hundred pounds a year, and a penſion of five 
hundred pounds. Sue 

The king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 
which met on the ninth of November, ob- 
ſerved, that though religion had engaged the 
conſpirators in ſo criminal an attempt, yet we 

| „ 
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ought not to involve all the Roman Catholics i 
in the ſame guilt; or ſuppoſe them equally diſj- 
poſed to commit ſuch enormous acts of barba- | 
rity ; and obſerved, that he deteſted the cruelty | 
of the Puritans, and thought them worthy of 
fire, who would admit no ſalvation to the Ca- 
tholics. He then charges them not to think 
that any foreigh princes had a hand in the plot, 
but to ſpeak and think of them reverently ; and 
concludes with inſtructing the parliament, that 
they were not to buſy themſelves in propoſing 
new laws, hut to conſult on thoſe propoſed by 
their king, After this ſpeech, which was drawn 
to a great length, he prorogued the parliament 
till the twenty-ſecond. of January 1606. 
Though the king's ſpeech was much ap- 
plauded by the courtiers, the generality of 
the people were offended at the tenderneſs he 
ſhewed to the Catholics, and looked with horror 
and reſentment on the uncharitable condemna- 
tion of the Puritans to fire, for an opinion 
which had no relation to the ſtate. But James 
was, at this time, cajolled by Spain, with the 
hopes of a family alliance, attended with theſe 
fAattering conditions: that he was to be made 
the arbiter of all the religious differences in 
Europe ; that a large part of Flanders, and an 
annual penſion of a million of ducats; were to 
be the portion of the infanta ; and that he was 
to aſſiſt Spain againſt the Seven United Pro- 


vinces. Hence proceeded the tenderneſs he 
exprefied for the Catholics : hence his charge 


to the commons to, think and ſpeak reverently 
of foreign princes ; hence proceeded many pro- 
clamätions 


. quick and eaſy aſcent. 
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clamations to prevent the public from ſuſpect- 
ing, that the conſpirators had been promiſed 
aſſiſtance from ſuch powers. | 

On the meeting of the parliament, the hei- 
nouſneſs of the late conſpiracy engaged the at- 
tention of both houſes; the reſult of which 
was, an act. which ordained an annual thankſ- 
giving on the fifth of November; an act for 


TJ diſcovering and reprefling Popiſh recuſants; 
and another to prevent dangers that may ariſe 


from Popiſh recuſants; and theſe ſtatutes are 


M111 in force. | | 
The bufineſs of a ſupply, in which three 


ſuobſidies and fix fifteenths were required, 
brought on the demand for the redreſs of griev- 


ances, which was thought neceſſary to precede 
ſo large a grant: but while the houſe was de- 
bating upon theſe, the whole town was thrown 


into confuſion, by a report of the king's being 


murdered at Oking. The citizens were put 
under arms, and the frighted members oc 
meſſage after meſſage to the council, to know 
the truth; but in ſome hours James ſent word, 


that he intended to be in London that day. 


While the minds of men were agitated by this 
double ſurprize, the courtiers puſhed the ſupply 
ſo warmly, that they carried the motion ; and 
the next day, when ſome of the members mov. 
ed, that it ſhould not paſs till the heavy griev- 
ances of the nation were redreſſed; this was 
over-ruled by the courtiers, and the bill being 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, met with a 
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A viſit which James received from the king 
of Denmark and prince Vaudemont, another 
of the queen's relations, helped to diſſipate the 
large grants which the king had juſt received. | 
One continued round of magnificent ſhews and | 
expenſive amuſements, diſſipated reflection; 


private grievances were forgot in the enjoyment 


of publie amuſements ; and the king's happi- 
nels would have been complete, could he have 
affected his favourite plan of an union with 
Scotland. The parliament being prorogued | 
to the eighteenth of November, the king made 
a ſpeech to that purpoſe. Sir Francis Bacon 
employed all his powers on the ſame ſubject; 
and, in order to ſoften the members, ſome ' 
trifling concefſions were made, with reſpect to 
a few of the leaſt important articles in the liſt 
of grivances that had been offered: but no- 
thing could prevail over the determined reſo- | 
Jution of the commons; and the only point 
determined, was an act for the utter abolition | 
of all memory of the hoſtilities between the | 
two nations; and for repreſling occaſions 
of - diſcord for the time to come. The king, 
impatient at theſe delays, ſummoned the twa 
houſes to appear at Whitehall, where he ſtrove | 
to convince them of the advantages that would 
flow from the union ; mencioned a proclama- | 
tion he had made, by the opinion of the judges, | 
to naturalize thoſe of his Scots ſubjects who | 
were born after his acceſſion; and charged | 
them not to diſgrace either his proclamation or 
his judges ; who, when the parliament broke 
up, had authority to try their lands and lives; 

but 
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but to think of his power, and not to tempt 
his patience. Vet notwithſtanding all the king's 
rhetoric, the parliament were determined not 
to attempt the incorporation of the two nations, 
while the king's partiality, and the pretepſions 
of the Scots, forbad all hopes of its being 
done on advantageous, or even equitable, terms. 

The year 1609 is remarkable for the pre- 


vailing influence of liberty, Never conteſt - 


feemed, at firſt, more unequal than that be- 


WM tween Spain and the ſtates of the United Pro- 


vinces; and never was conteſt finiſhed with 
more honour to the weakeſt fide. On the part 
of Spain were numbers, riches, diſcipline, and 
authority: on that of the revolted provinces, 
were the attachment to liberty, and the enthu- 
fiaſm of religion. The republic, from the 
ſmalleſt beginnings, had acquired amazing 
power ; and, having vanquiſhed the forces of 
Spain in every quarter of the globe, obliged 
the Spaniards to yield up their arbitrary pre- 
tenfions, and to declare the Dutch an inde- 
pendent ſtate. Long had the pride of Spain 
ſtruggled, before it would give up the point; 
but after a tedious negociation, a truce of 
twelve years was concluded, under the media- 
tion of the kings of France and England ; in 
which the king of Spain treated with them as 
a free people. Henry had offered his aſſiſtance, 
and James was complimented with the ſame 
Cecil, who acted for James, was, 


on the one hand, ſhackled by his maſter's fear 
of being involved in a war, by the king's cold- 
gneſs to the Dutch, whom he termed rebels, as 

| well 
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well as by his fear of diſobliging Spain; and 
on the other hand, by the warm inclination of 
the Engliſh to aſſiſt the ſtates. Influenced by 
theſe contrarieties, his conduct was ſo luke- 
warm, as to raiſe the jealouſy of the Dutch, 
and the reſentment of Spain. However, tho” 
the former were not aſſiſted by the Engliſh with 
ſuch vigour as they ought to have been, yet by 
their perſeverance in not abandoning them, 
may be attributed the terms they obtained from 
Spain, and their being acknowledged a ſove- 
reign ſtate by all other potentates. 
Phe little concern 5 | 
reign affairs, rendered the domeſtic occurren- 
ces, and particularly thoſe of parliament, the 
moſt intereſting of his reign. After ſeveral 
prorogaticns, the parliament met on the ninth 
of February 1610. The king's wants having 
been infufficiently ſupplied by an aid, exacted, 
on account of the knighthood of his ſon, and 
| loan of two hundred thouſand pounds, ex- 
- torted by flattery from the city of London, he 
was ſtill in extreme neceſſity. Saliſbury, there- 
fore, after ſtating the debts of the crown, in- 
timated the - king's intention of creating his 
ſon Henry, who was a great favourite of the 
peopſe, prince of Wales and earl of Cheſter. 
The ſeparating from the crown the principality 
of Wales, which brought in the — of fifty 
thouſand pounds a year, was eſteemed a good 
reaſon for demanding an addition to the royal 
revenue. In a conference between the two 
houſes on this demand, Saliſbury obſerved, 
that ſupplying James's wants was a mark of 
| eſteem, 
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eſteem, which could not be denied to a prince, 
who was not only the wiſeſt of kings, but the 
very image of an angel. The commons were 
not, however, ſo haſty in yielding to theſe de- 
mands, as to neglect the redreſs of grievances, 
They therefore propoſed, that a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year ſhould be granted in the 
room of wardſhips, tenures, and purveyor- 
ſhips ; and this propoſal was, by the conſent 
of the lords, delivered to the king, ö 

While the parliament were proceeding upon 
this affair, a damp was thrown upon it, by the 
murder of Henry the Fourth, of France, who 
was ftabbed with a poinyard, on the third of 
May 1616, while fitting in his coach, by that 
hardy aſſaſſin Ravalliac. Farther proceedings 
were alſo ftopped by the pageantry attending 
the creation of the prince of Wales; but 
on the giving up two or three impoſitions, the 
commons granted one entire ſubſidy, one fif- 
teenth and one tenth; and the clergy conſent- 
ed to give fix ſhillings in the pound. But this 
liherality was ſo far from forwarding the ac- 
compliſhment of their defires, that though they 
apreed to almoſt double the ſum, which 'was 
at firſt propoſed, on the terms of making ſome 
additions to their firſt demands, they found no 
other effects from this precipitate'grant, but 
a ſtop being put to their proceedings by a pro- 
rogation. ; | 

At this time three ſeparate courts, thoſe of 
the king, the queen, and the prince of Wales, 
diſplayed - all the pomp of royalty; and ex- 
pence, ſhew, and revelry, were the charac» 
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teriſtics of each. While the public eye was: 
dazzled with this triple ſcene of laviſh rior, the 
courtiers had the aſſurance to condemn the fru- 
gality of parliameatary ſupplies, and to boaſt, 
that the king would find means, by his power, 
to ſupply his neceſſities, and to free his prero- 
gative from ſuch diſhonourable reſtraints. 

While James thus dreamed of enjoying an 
abſolute power in England, he endeavoured to 
exert it in Scotland. He declared the aſſem- 
bly of the clergy of that kingdom unlawful ; 
proſecuted ſome of the moſt forward members 
tor treaſon, and obtained their condemnation. - 
'Then taking advantage of the terror this occa- 
ſioned, he erected a kind of high commiſſion 
court, and ſent for the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, and two other Scots prelates, to be con» 
ſecrated by Engliſh biſhops ; in order that the 
epiſcopal virtue might be preſerved by ſucceſ- 
ſion in Scotland; and ſuch was his authority 
there. that the general aſſembly were induced 
to ſubmit to their viſitation. 

Soon after died Richard Bancroft, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who had perſecuted the 
Puritans with ſuch vigour, that the number of 
families which had formed the reſolution to 
ſeek refuge in Virginia, which colony was now 
ſettled, was fo great, as to cauſe a jealouſy of 
their power in that colony, on which account 
they were detained in England by a proclama- 
tion. Bancroft was ſucceeded in the archbi- 
ſhopric by George Abbot, a prelate, whoſe 
mild and laudable conduct ſubjected him to the 
hatred of the high church party. | | 
„ Though, 


is 
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-- Thovgh, during moſt of James's reign, his 


timidity and indolence rendered him little at- 


tentive to foreign affairs, he was rouſed by an 
event, which, in 1611, made him ſummon up 
all his religious zeal, Vorſtius, a profeſſor of 
divinity, and a diſciple of Arminius, had 
been invited from a German to a Dutch uni- 
verſity ; and as he differed from his Britannic 
majeſty, in denying that men were condemned 
to everlaſting torments by the ſecret decrees of 
God, and in maintaining the doctrine of free- 


will, James was ſo enraged, that after having 


commented on the moſt offenſive paſſages in a 
book publiſhed by that profeſſor, he obliged 


the ſtates to perſecute him; and after their 


making ſeveral remonſtrances, to baniſh him 


their dominions, though he had charitably 


Hinted to the ſtates, that, as to the burning of 


DVorſtius for his blaſphemies and athei/m, be left 


them to their own Chriſtian wiſdom ; but ſurely 


never heretic better deſerved the flames. Indeed, 


at this period, the practice of burning heretics 
ſtill prevailed even in Proteſtant countries, ex- 
cept in Holland alone; and during James's 
reign, there are inſtances of its being done in 
England. | | 
James appears in a more advantageous light, 


when conſidered with reſpect to his manage- | 
n ent of the affairs of Ireland; and as moſt of 


the inſtitutions formed by him for civilizing 
that kingdom were finiſhed about this time, it 
is proper that we ſhould here give ſome account 


of them. He began with aboliſhing the Iriſh 


cuſtoms, which ſupplied the place of laws; 
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and having taken all the natives under his 
protection, declared them free citizens, and 
proceeded to govern them by a regular admi- 
niſtration. Statutes was eftabliſhed, juſtice ad- 
miniſtered, - oppreſſion baniſhed, and crimes 
and diſorders o every kind were ſeverely pu- 
niſned. The whole province'of Ulſter having 
fallen to the crown, by the attainder of rebels, 
a company was eſtabli ſhed in London, for plant- 
ing new colonies in that provinte It was di- 
vided into moderate ſhares the Jargeſt not ex- 
ceeding two "thouſand. | aeres :* tenants were 
brought over from England and Scotland; and 
the Iriſh being removed from the hills and fait- 
neſſes, were ſettled in the gpen country, where 
they were taught huſbandry and the arts. By 
theſe means, Ulſter, from bein Me moſt wild 
and diſarderly province of Ire] ad, ſoon be- 
came the moſt civilized; and the beſt cultivated. 
The ſudden deach of feu, prince of 
Wales, on theduith of November, 4612, dif- 
| fuſed an univerſal grief throughout the nation: 
the Engliſh hiftorians mention this prince in 
the moſt amiable terms: he had not reached 
his eighteenth year, and yet poſſeſſed more dig- 
nity in kis behaviour, and commanded more 
reſpect. than even his father, with all his learn- 
ing and experience. Unſeduced by izregular 
pleaſures, he ſeemed to be only actuated by 
ambition, and the love of buſineſs. His ex- 
erciſes were entirely martial, and having con- 
ceived a great affection and eſteem for the brave 
Sir Walter Raleigh, uſed to ſay, Sure no 
« king but my father would keep ſuch a bird 
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4 in a cage.” He appears to have entertain- 
ed a contempt for the king, on account of his 
pedantry and puſillanimity; and by this means 
ſtruck in with the reſtleſs and martial ſpirit of 
the Engliſh. Had he lived, he would proba- 

bly have promoted the glory, but not the fe- 
böcity of his people: for a martial prince is al - 
ways dangerous to the liberties of a kingdom, 
and would doubtleſs have raiſed great impedi- 
ments to the eularged plan of liberty, which 
took place in the ſucceeding reign. IN 

Some time after the death of the prince, the 
marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth to Frede- 
rick, the elector Palatine, ſerved to diſſipate 
the grief occaſioned by that melancholy event. 
This marriage was celebrated with ſuch joy and 
feſtivity, that the expence of the nuptials 
amounted. to fifty thouſand pounds; but it 
p_ an unhappy event, both to the king and 

is ſon-in law ; for the eleQor truſting to fo 
great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes be- 
yond his ſtrength ; and the king was neither 
able nor willing to extricate him from his dif- 
treſſes. | 

The fate of Arabella Stuart was very differ- 
ent from that of her kinſwoman Elizabeth. 
James, to whom ſhe was couſin- german, had 
ſeized on her poſſeſſions, and allowed her a 
penſion for her ſupport. This unhappy lady, 
tired of this dependance, and urged by her 
youthtul inclinations, privately married Sey- 
mour, grandſon to the earl of Hertford ; upot 
which both of them were ſeized, but found 
means to make their eſcape, one of them, on 
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board a French bark, and the other in a Newe- 
caſtle collier. The unhappy Arabella was 
retaken, and conveyed to the Tower. The 
fatigue ſhe had ſuffered ; the ſeverity of her 
treatment, and her diſappointment, had ſuch a 
fatal effect upon her tender conſtitution, that 
* ſhe immediately loſt her ſenſes, and ſoon after, 
her life. Her huſband did not venture to re- 
turn to England, till after her death. The 
avow:d cauſe of Arabella's melancholy fate, 
was the jealouſy which her conſanguinity gave 
to the crown. 

For ſome years, an intereſting object had 
engaged the attention of the court. About the 
end of the year 1609, Robert Carre, who was 
of a good family in Scotland, and about twen- 
ty years of age, arrived in London from his 
travels All his accompliſhments conſiſted in 
his having a handſome perſon, and a graceful 
demeanour. He had letters of recommenda- 
tion to lord Hay, his countryman ; who know- 
ing the king's paſſion for youth, beauty, and 
an exterior appearance, reſolved to introduce 
him in ſuch a manner, as would make the 
ſtrongeſt in preſſion on that monarch, With- 
out mentioning him at court, he appointed 
him at a match of tilting, to preſent his buck- 
ler and device to the king, in hopes that he 
would attract that monarch's attention. On 
. Carre's advaucing to execute his office, his 
horſe threw him, and his leg was broke in the 
king's preſence. James approaching him with 
Pity and concern, was filled with love and af 
fection, on beholding his youth and beauty; 

. | 2 ma 


e 
and ordered him to be immediately lodged in 
the palace. After the tilting, he himſeif paid 


him a viſit in his chamber, and frequently vi- 


ſited him during his - confinement. . James, 


highly conceited with his own wiſdom, pleaſed 
himſelf with the thoughts, that by his leſſons 
and inſtructions, this raw unexperienced youth 


would, in a little time, be initiated in all the 

rofound myſteries of government, and equal 
his wiſeſt miniſters; and from thenceforward, 
ſeems to have borne a greater fondneſs for him, 


than even for his own children, He ſoon 
knighted him, created him viſcount Rocheſter, 
gave him the garter, 3 him into the pri- 


vy- council, beſtowed on him the ſupreme di- 
rection of all his buſineſs and political con- 


cerns; and while all his wiſeſt miniſters could, 


with difficulty, ſupport the exigencies of go- 


vernment, the king, with unſparing hand, 
loaded this 1 eng ae youth with treaſures. 


James is ſaid to have found his pupil ſo ill 


_ Educated, as to be even ignorant of the firſt 


rudiments of the Latin tongue; and that the 


. monarch, laying afide the ſceptre, inſtructed 


him in the principles of grammar, At proper 


Intervals, affairs of ſtate were introduced, and 
the ftripling, by the aſcendant he had acquir- 
ed, was enabled to pay in political, what he 


had received in grammatical inſtruction, 

Carre was not fo intoxicated with his ad - 
vancement, as to be entirely inſenſible of his 
own ignorance and inexperience : he had there- 
fore recourſe to the affittance and advice of a 


- friend ; and found, in Sir Thomas Overbury, 


a ju- 
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a judicious counſellor, who inftilled into him 
the principles of prudence and diſcretion. He 


taught him to abate the envy that might attend 


his ſudden elevation, by his zealouſly _ 
every body ; and to eſcape the prejudices whic 

prevailed againſt his countrymen, by ſhewing 
a preference to the Engliſh. Thus, while he 
was governed by Overbury's friendly advice, 
he enjoyed the higheſt favours of the prince, 
without incurring the hatred of the people. 


The favourite pow thohght nothing wanting to 


complete nis happineſs but a kind miſtreſs: 
but this proved i be a rock on which he was 
wrecked, and for ever plunged into an abyſs of 
guiit and infamy. 

James had uo ſooner mounted the throne of 
England, than he remembered his friendſhip 
for the unhappy families of Howard and Deve- 
reux, Who had ſuffered for adhering to the 
cauſe of Mary and his own. Having reſtored 


young Effex to his blood and dignity, and 


conferred the titles of Suffolk and Northamp- 
ton on two brothers of the houſe of Norfolk, 
he endeavoured to unite theſe families, by cauſ- 


Ing the earl of Eſſex to marry the lady Francis 


Howard, the earl of Suffolk's daughter. But 
as he was only fourteen years of age, and the 


no more than thirteen, it was thought proper 


that he ſhould go abroad before conſummation, 
and paſs ſome time in his travels. After four 


years abſence he returned to England, and was 


pleaſed to find his eounteſs in the full luſtre of 
beauty, and poſſeſſed of the admiration of the 
whole court: but on his claiming the * 


F 
of a huſband, he was recei ved with the appear- 
ance of diſguſt and averſion; and met with a 
Hat refuſal. Upon his applying to her parents, 
they obliged her to attend him into the coun- 
try, and to partake of his bed: but nothing 
could overcome her ſullenneſs and obſtinacy; 
and ſhe ſtill roſe from his ſide without allowing 
him the leaſt favour. Diſguſted with repeated 
denials, he at laſt ſeparated himſelf from her; 
and from thenceforward, abandoned her to her 
own will and diſcretion. 

The lady Eſſex had, during her huſband's 
abſence, received. the addreſſes of the favou- 
rite, in which he had been too ſucceſsful ; and 
ſhe imagined, that while ſhe refuſed the em- 
braces of Eſſex, ſhe could not be deemed his 
wife, and that a divorce might open the way 
for her being married to her belove Rocheiter. 
Though they had already indulged themſelves 
an all the gratifications of love, they thought 
0 their happineſs incomplete, while their union 
was not indiſſoluble; and both the lover and 

his miſtreſs were impatient, till marriage crown- 

ed their mutual ardour. | | 
An affair of ſuch moment could not, how- 
| ever, be concluded without conſulting Over- 
bury, who was accuſtomed to ſhare all Rocheſ- 
ter's ſecrets. The friend, who had conſidered 
his patron's attachment to the counteſs of Eſ- 
a ſex mercly as an affair of gallantry, which he 
? imagined would endear him to James, who 
liſtened with attention and pleaſure to the a- 
mours of his court, was greatly alarmed at 
1 Rocheſter's mentioning his deſigns of marry- 
ö 1 ing 
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ing the counteſs, and uſed every method to dif- 
ſuade him from it. He repreiented how invi- 
dious and difficult it would be for her, to pro- 
cure a divorce from her huſband : the Citgrace 
of taking to his bed a profligate woman, 
who, after being married to a young nobleman 
of the firſt rank, had made no ſcruple of proſ- #| 
tituting her character, to gratify a capricious ' Ml 
and momentary paſſion ; and, in the zeal of 
friendſhip, threatened Rocheſter with ſepara» 
ting himſelf from him for ever, if he could be 
ſo blind to his honour, as to complete the mar- 
riage. 
This converſation, Rocheſter had the folly 
to reveal to the counteſs of Eſſex; and, on her 
giving vent to her rage againſt Overbury, he 
had alſo the folly to ſwear to be revenged on his 
friend, for the greateſt inſtance he could give 
him of the ſincerity of his friendſhip. As ſome 
contrivance was neceſſary for the execution of 
their purpoſe, Rocheſter complained to the 
king, that his own indulgence to Overbury had 
rendered him ſo arrogant, that he ſhould be 
glad to get rid of him; and therefore deſired 
that he might be ſent on an embaſſy to Ruſſia ; 
which he repreſented as a retreat for his friend, 
that would be both honourable and profitable. 
When Overbury conſulted him, he earneſtly 
diſſuaced him from accepting it, and promiſed 
to ſatisfy the king, if he ſhould be diſpleaſed at 
his refutal. To the king again, he aggravated 
the inſolence of Overbury's conduct; and on 
the twenty-firſt of April 1613, obtained a war- 
rant for committing him to the Tower, which 
2 James 
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James intended as a ſlight puniſhment for his 
diſobedience. The lieutenant of the Tower, 
whom Rocheſter had put into the office for this 
purpoſe, contined Overbury fo ſtrictly, that he 
was debarred the fight of his neareſt relations, 
and deprived. of hearing of what paſſed abroad, 
during near fix months, which he was allowed 
to live. | 

The lovers now purſued their purpoſe ; and 
the king himſelf forgetting the dignity of his 
character, and his friendſhip for the family of 
Eſſex, entered zealouſly into the project of cau- 


ſing the counteſs to be divorced from her huſ- 


band. Eſſex was glad to ſeparate himſelf from 
a bad woman, by whom he was hated ; and 
was willing to favour their ſucceſs. The pre- 
tence for a divorce was his incapacity to fulfil 
the congugal duties ; and he confeſſed, that he 
was conſcious of ſuch infirmity, with regard to 
the counteſs, though he was not ſenſible of it, 
with reſpect to any other woman, In her place 
too, It is ſaid, a young virgin was ſubſtituted, 
under a maſk, to undergo the legal inſpection, 
by a jury of matrons. After ſuch a trial, ſecond- 
ed by the influence of the court, and ſupported 
by the ridiculous opinion of witchcraft, a ſen- 
tence of divorce was pronounced between the 
earl of Eſſex and his counteſs; and James, 
crowned the ſcene, by beſtpwing on his favou- 
rite, the title of earl of Somerſet, leſt the lady 


| ſhould loſe any rank by her new marriage. 


The counteſs of Somerſet, not ſatisfied with 
this ſucceſs, reſolved to ſatiate her revenge on 


8 Overbury ; and engaged, not only her huſband, 


but 
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but her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in the 
baſe and horrid deſign of taking him off by 
poiſon. Weak poiſons were repeated in vain ; 
but at laſt, an envenomed gliſter, carried him off 
on the 16th of September 1613. As the ef. 
fects of the poiſon appearing on his perſon, his 
Interment was hurried on with the greateſt pre- 
cipitation; and though the public immediately 
entertained a ftrong ſuſpicion of his being poi- 
ſoned, it was not till ſome years after, that the 
full proof of the crime was brought to light.“ 
The earl of Saliſbury having died the pre- 
ceding year, the earl of Suffolk and the favou- 
rite ſucceeded him in the miniſtry ; and it be- 
ang their taſk to ſupply an exhauſted treaſury, a 
project, which had been formed by Saliſbury, 
was now carried into execution. The title of 
baronet was ſold for a thouſand pounds ; and 
two hundred patents of that e of knight - 
hood were diſpoſed of. An inferior order, with 
the title of knights of Nova Scotia, were ſold 
at three desde pounds each. The dignities 
of baron, viſcount, and earl, were reſpec- 
tively ſold at ten, fifteen, and twenty thouſand 
pounds: benevolences were exacted, to the 
amount of fifty-two thouſand pounds; and theſe 
expedients proving inſufficient, to ſupply the 
. * + neceſſities, a public lottery, the firſt of 
its Kind in England, was appointed to ſupply /| 
the deficiency. All theſe expedients proved in- 
ſufficient; and the invention of the miniſtry be- 
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ing exhauſted, the king was obliged, though 


With reluQance, to call a new parliament. 


But, though great pains were taken to pro- 
cure a majority for the court; and though the 
king, in the exordium to his ſpeech, at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, compared himſelf to a 
mirror, which diſcovered his true intentions, and 
aſſured them, that his integrity was like the wwhile- 
neſs of his robe, his purity, like the gold in his 
crown, his firmneſs and clearneſs, like the preci- 
ous flonts he auore, and his affettions like the re1- 
ne/s of his heart; he received but little ſatiſ- 
faction ſrom this parliament, The courtiers in 


vain exhauſted their arguments for a ſpeedy 


ſupply ; it was determined, that the redreſs of 
grievances ſhould precede it ; and the commons 
refuſed to proceed to this important buſineſs, 
till they had received ſatisfaction; hence the 
parliament continued to fit till they were diſſol - 
ved on the ſeventh of June, before one ſtatute 
was enacted x after which, James wreaked his 
vengeance on the leading members, by throw- 
ing ſeveral of them into priſon? 5 
In the mean time, the favourite, though he 
had eſcaped the enquiry of juſtice, had not eſ- 
caped that remorſe which, amid all the hurry 
and flattery of a court, ſtung him with the ge · 
preſentation of his ſecret crimes.” Somerſet, 
conſcious of the murder of his friend, received 
{mall conſolation from the enjoyments of love, 
and the kindneſs of his ſovereign. The graces 


of his youth, and the gaiety of his manners, 
| IF gradually diſappeared; his politeneſs and 
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| obliging manners were changed into ſullennefſ; 


and ſilence; and James, whoſe affections had 
been engaged by theſe accompliſhments, began 
to eſtrange himſelf from one who no longer 
contributed to his amſements. 

The courtiers, obſerving the ſymptoms of 
this diſguſt, ſeized the firſt opportunity of pre- 
ſenting a new minion to the king. At this 
time, George Villiers, a youth of one and 
twenty, the younger brother of a good family, 
returned from his travels; and was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his having a handſome perſon, a genteel 
air, and being well dreſſed, james going ta 
the play, he was placed full before him; and 
engagin his attention, inſtantly before the 
object of his affections. James ſtrove in vain 
to conceal the partiality he felt for the hand- 
ſome ſtranger. And declared” his reſolution 
not to confer any office on him, till he was en- 
treated to do it by the queen, who was imme- 
diately applied to; but though ſhe at firſt refu- 
ſed to lend her countenance to this new paſſion, 
ſhe afterwards "conſented ; and had no ſooner 
aſked this favour, than Me beſtowed on young 
Villiers the office of cup-bearer. 4 
The whole court, now divided into two par- 
ties; ſome” endeavouring 0 advance the riſing 
fortune of Villiers, while others thought it 
ſafeſt to adhere to the eſtabliſhed credit of So. 
merſet. The king himſelf, divided between 
decorum and inclination, enereaſed the doubt 
and ambiguity of the courtiers, while the inſo- 
lence of the old favorite, who refuſed every ad- 
vance of friendſhip from his rival, begat per- 
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etual quarrels between their ſeveral partizans ; 
ut at laſt, the diſcovery of Somerſet's murder 
of Overbury, decided the controverſy, and ex- 
poſed him to deſerved infamy and ruin. 
The apothecary's apprentice, who had made 
up the poiſons, having retired to Fluſhin 
talked very freely of this cruel tranſaction; and 
this at length came to the ears of Trumbal, - 
the king's envoy in the Netherlands, who ſent 
an account of it to Sir Ralph Winwood, ſecre- 
| tary of ſtate, who immediately carried the in- 
telligence to the king. James, aſtoniſhed at 
finding ſuch enormous guilt in a man whom he 
had £7 to his boſom, ſent for Sir Edward 
Coke, the chief juſtice, and earneſtly recom- 
mended to him, the moſt rigorous and unbiaſe. 
ſed ſcrutiny ; telling him, that Somerſet and 
his wife had made him a pimp, to carry on their 
bawdry and murder; and commanding him 
to ſpare no man whatſoever, added, God's 
«© curſe be upon you and yours, if you ſpare 
* any of them; and God's curſe be upon me 
& and mine, if I pardon any of them. The 
leſſer criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of 
the Tower, Franklin the apothecary, and other 
criminals, were tried and condemned; but 
Northampton dying a little before, prevented 
his condemnation. By 5 
Great precautions were uſed in bringing 
Somerſet to his trial; and Sir Anthony Wel- 
don ſays, that Sir George More, lieutenant of 
the Tower, told him, that when he came to 
inform Somerſet, that he muſt prepare for his 
trial the next day, he refuſed to appear; ang 
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faid, the. king durſt not bring Bim to it. On 
Morton's informing the king of this expreſ- 
fion, he burſt into tears, and entreated him to, 
uſe his utmoſt. ſkill, and to ſooth the priſoner, 
by. whatever means, into temper and ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The ſame author relates, that when So- 
merſet was brought to his trial, More placed 
a ſervant on each ſide of him, with a cloak in 
their arms, giving them a peremptory order, 
that if Somerſet any way flew out on the king, 
they ſhould inſtantly hoodwink him with the 
cloaks, take him by force from the bar, and 
carry him off, | | 
Every precaution being uſed to convince 
Somerſet, that his life depended on his prudent 
behaviour, he and the counteſs were brought 


to their trial. The latter pleaded guilty ; and 


Somerſet having made a languid defence, re- 
ceived ſentence of death. All their accom- 
Plices received the puniſhment due to their 
crimes ; but the principals, after continuing 
a long time in priſon, notwithſtanding James's 
tremendous execration, received not only a 
pardon, but a penſion of four thouſand pounds 
a year, With this they retired, and languiſh- 
ed out old age in infamy and obſcurity. Their 
guilty love was turned into the extremeſt ha- 
tred ; and they lived many years together in the 
ſame houſe without any erden or correſ- 
pondence with each other. 5 

Somerſet's fall and baniſhment from court, 
made way for Villiers to riſe at once to the full 
height of favour, honours, and riches; and, 


Count 


within a few years, the king created him viſ- 
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count Villiers, earl, marquis, and duke of 
Buckingham, knight of the garter, maſter of 
the horſe, chief-juſtice in Eyre, warden of the 
Cinque-ports, maſter of the king's-bench office, 


I ſteward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, 


and lord high-admiral of England. His mo- 
ther obtained the title of counteſs of Bucking- 
ham: his brother was created viſcount Pur- 


beck, and his numerous train of near relations 
were raiſed to credit and authority. Thus the 
fond prince, by loading Villiers with prema- 


ture and exorbitant honours, took an infallible: 


method to render him raſh, precipitate, and 
inſolent. | 


The riches neceſſary to gratify the young, 
minion and his neceſſitous family, were ob- 
tained from the ſpoils of Somerſet, which a- 
mounted to the ſum of two hundred thouſand 
pounds, and an eſtate of nineteen thouſand 
pounds a year: immenſe wealth, if eſti- 
mated by the value of money in thoſe days. 
And the next year James, in order to recruit 
his empty exchequer, delivered up the cau- 
tionary towns Fluſhing, the Brill, and Ram- 
mekins, which had been delivered to queen 
Elizabeth, as pledges for a debt due to her 
from the ſtates. At the concluſion of the truce 
between Spain and the United Provinces, the 
ſtates had entered into an agreement with the 
king, that this debt, which- then amounted to 


eight hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be diſ- 


charged by their paying forty thouſand pounds 
annually ; and five years having elapſed, the 


; debt was reduced to fix hundred thouſand 


3 pounds 5 
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1 and in fifteen years more, it would 
e finally extinguiſhed. But twenty · ſix thou- 


| ſand pounds a year were expended on the pay 


of the garriſon, ſo that the remainder, which 
only amounted to the annual ſum of fourteen 
thouſand pounds, was all that accrued to the 
king. Hence the Dutch now propoſed, on 
the ſurrender of theſe towns, to pay him im- 
anediately two hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, and to incorporate the Engliſh garri - 
ſons into their army ; and this propoſal being 
accepted, they were evacuated on the ſixth of 
June 1616 and this may be conſidered as the 
date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 
wealth. 

The Scots might have foreſeen, that when 
the crown of England devolved on James, tho 
independence of their kingdom, for which 
their anceſtors had ſhed ſo much blood, would 
be loſt. But never, had the authority of any 
king, who reſided among them, been ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed as was that of James, even in his 
abſence, In the ſummer, of the year 1617, 
the king reſolved to pay a viſit to his native 
country, in order to renew his ancient friend- 
ſhips, and to introduce that change of eccle- 
Haſtical diſcipline and government, on which 
his heart was fixed. The king had, after ma- 
ny ſtruggles, even before his acceſſion to the 
throne of England, extorted from the Scotch 
_ clergy, an acknowledgment of the parliamen- 
tary juriſdiction of biſhops, though attended 
with many precautions, in order to ſecure 
themſelves againſt the ſpiritual — 
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great reluctance, the biſhops, as perpetual pre- 


nods ; though they reiterated their proteflations 
apainſt the prelates having any ſpiritual juriſ- 
| diction or controuling power over the preſby- 
ters : and by ſuch gradual innovations, the king 
flattered himſelf, that he ſhould quietly intros 
duce the epiſcopal authority. 

As a perfect conformity of worſhip and diſ- 
cipline, between the churches of England and 
Scotland, was what James principally aimed 
at, he could not hope to eſtabliſh it, without 
| firſt procuring an acknowledgment of his ſu- 

reme authority in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes z 
but nothing could be more contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the preſbyterian clergy, On his arri- 
val in Scotland, he propoſed to the parliament, 
then aſſembled, that they ſhould enaR, that 
whatever his majeſty ſhould determine, in the 
external government of the church, with the 
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conſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, and a 


competent number of the miniſtry, ſhould have 
the force of a law; by which means his eccle- 
fiaſtical authority, had this bill paſſed, would 
have been eſtabliſhed in its full extent: but 
ſome of the clergy proteſting againſt it, James, 
_ dreading clamour and oppoſition, dropped the 
bill, though, by his perſonal authority, he had 
got it paſſed by the lords of articles. Some 
time after, he aſſembled at St. Andrews a 
meeting of the biſhops, and thirty-ſix of the 
moſt eminent clergy, to whom he declared his 


of that order. On his being king of England, 
he had engaged them to receive, though with 


E fidents or moderators, in their eccleſiaſtical ſy- 


reſolution. 
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j - reſolution to exert his prerogative in eſtabliſh. 
ing the four articles, of kneeling at the eu- 
chariſt; the private adminiſtration of it to the 
ſick ; confirmation of children; and the ob- 
ſervance of the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
and Aſcenſion-day: but they entreated him ra- 
ther to ſummon a general aſſembly, and to 
gain their aſſent, The king, after ſhewing+ 
much reluctance, at length conſented, and an 
aſſembly was ſummoned on the twenty-fifth of 
November enſuing. Yet this aſſembly, which 
met after the king's departure from Scotland, 
eluded all his applications, and it was not till 
the ſubſequent year that he was able to procure 
a vote for receiving the above articles. Thro? 
every ſtep. of this affair in the parliament, as 
well as in all the general aſſemblies, the na- 
tion ſhewed the utmoſt reluctance to theſe inno- 
vations ; and nothing but James's authority 
and importunity, had extorted a ſeeming con- 
ſent, which was belied by the inward ſenti- 
ments of all ranks of people. Hence every 
' prudent man agreed in condemning the mea» 
ſures of the king, who, by an ill-timed zeal 
for ceremonies, had betrayed equal narrowneſs 
of mind, with thoſe whom he treated with the 
utmoſt contempt. | | 
James, at the ſame time, ſhocked the reli- 
gious principles of the Engliſh, by iſſuing a 
proclamation to allow and encourage, all kinds 
of lawſul games and exerciſes, after divine ſer- 
vice on Sundays; which his ſubjects conſider- 
ed as the utmoſt inſtance of profaneneſs and 


impiety. 3 


9 
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When Sir Walter Raleigh was firſt conſined 
in the Tower, his oppoſition to Eſſex had ren- 
dered him the moſt unpopular man in Eng- 
land ; but on his having ſuffered thirteen years 
impriſonment, the ſentiments of the public 


were much changed. People had leiſure to re- 


flect on the injuſtice of his ſentence z and were 


| concerned, that a perſon of ſach an active and 
| enterprizing ſpirit, ſhould, for ſo long a time, 
| ſuffer the rigours of confinement ; and they 


&® admired his unbroken magnanimity, which, at 
his age, and under his circumſtances, could 


enable him to undertake and execute ſo great a 


work as his hiſtory of the world. 


wo en 


Though treated by his ſovereign with bar- 


barous indignity, he had, on every opportunity, 


offered his ſervice, and, on many occaſions, 
had given uſeful and ingenious advice; parti- 
cularly with regard to forming the mind of 
prince Henry, He alſo recovered the queen 
from a fit of illneſs by medicines of his own 
e e Theſe ſervices, added to the ge- 
neral good-will of the people, forced from 
James a farther mitigation of his unjuſt treat- 
ment: his lands were reſtored to him, and he 
had ſome indulgences with reſpect to liberty: 
but Raleigh having before made over the con- 
ſiderable eſtate of Sherburn to his ſon, the 
omiflion of a word in the deed of conveyance 
made a flaw in young Raleigh's title, and the 


forfeited lands reverted to the crown. This 


coming. to the ears of the rapacious Somerſet, 
he begged them for himſelf, Raleigh's wife 


© petitioned the king on this occaſion 5 when the 


anſwer 
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anſwer he returned was, I mvn ha the lands, 
«© I mun ha the lands for Car.” 

A coldneſs which ſubfiſted between the courts 
of England and Spain had-afforded an __— 
tunity for Raleigh, who now enjoyed full li- 
berty, to offer a project which promiſed a re- 
cruit to his broken fortune, wo | flattered the 
avarice of the king. He had formerly made 
a voyage to Guiana, in South America, and, 
from his experience of the country, had en- 
tertained a belief, that its bowels contained 
inexhauſtible riches : he had actually marked 
PEI parts of the territory, in which he 
ancied were mines of gold. He therefore of- 
fered to james the plan of an expedition, which 
promiſed mountains of wealth, and was ea- 

erly received by the king, though he, at the 
e. time, aſſured Sarmiento, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, that Raleigh ſhould be bound up 
by bis commiſſion, from all hoſtilities with the 
Spaniards ; and that if any were committed, 
he ſhould be delivered up to the reſentment of 
his Catholic Majeſty : but when the commiſ- 
ion was made out, it contained no caution a- 
gainſt attacking the Spaniards, Raleigh ſet 
ſail on the fourteenth of Auguſt 1618, with 
fourteen ſhips, all fitted out by private per- 
ſons ; he himſelf venturing in this expedition, 
the wrecks of his broken fortune, beſides an 
eſtate which his wife had complaiſantly given 
up to him for this purpoſe. After a tedious Þ 
voyage, in which the ee experienced 
the diſtreſſes of ſtorms, ſickneſs, and want of 
water, they reached the coaſt of 3 
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when new obſtacles oppoſed their obtaining 
the golden prize : the river Oroonoko was too 
ſhallow for the large ſhips. to ſail up in it; a 
diviſion of the force was unavoidable; the 
ſmaller veſſels, with a detachment of three 
hundred men, were ſent in uu of the mines, 
while Raleigh ſtaid behind with the larger 
ones, to defend the mouth of the river againſt 
the Spaniards, The detachment was com- 


manded by his ſon; and the pilotage entruſted 
to his old friend Keymis, who had ſome know- 


ledge of the coaſt. On their landing at the 
appointed place, they were briſkly attacked by 
the garriſon of St. Thomas, which had been 
lately built by the Spaniards; but they re- 
pulſed the enemy, took, plundered, and burn- 


ed the town; though not without the loſs 


of many of their men, and particularly of 
young Raleigh. Among the plunder were 
found papers, which contained the whole of 
Raleigh's ſcheme, which had been ſent ta 
Spain by Sarmiento, to whom James had the 
weaknels to communicate it. This ſo enraged 
the ſoldiers, that refuſing to be conducted far 
ther by Keymis, they returned to the place 
where their commander lay, without having at- 
tempted any mine. | 

Before the arrival of Raleigh's forces, he 


| bad heard the news of his accumulated misfor- 
tunes: misfortunes no leſs ſevere than the death 


of his ſon, the blaſting of all his hopes, and 
the danger he was in from the violence com- 
mitted on the Spaniſh, town. In vain did Keys | 
LOOT RAS | ; mis 
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mis attempt to excuſe his conduct: Raleigh's 
_ diſtreſs was too great to allow of any excuſe ; 
Keymis, in deſpair, put an end to his life, 
and this encreaſed the perplexity of the unhap- | 
Py adventurer, who loſt in Keymis an evidence | 
to juſtify the integrity of his conduct. Theſe 
diſorders were ſucceeded by a mutiny among 
the crew : ſome were for returning to England, 
and ſome againſt it: the unfortunate Raleigh | 
was of the former opinion, and prevailed fo far 
as to bring his remaining force home. James 
was ſoqn informed of all the circumſtances of Þ 
the miſcarriage; and the artful Sarmiento did | 
not fail to work upon his diſappointment, by | 
repreſenting, in lively colours, a war between 
the two nations, and an eternal breach of the 
marriage contract. Enflamed and frightened ! 
by theſe inſinuations, the king iſſued a procla- 
mation, declaring his abhorrence of what had | 
been tranſacted, and condemning the cauſe un- 
heard. | 
Raleigh, notwithſtanding the proclamation, 
landed at Plymouth; and after having ſurren- 
dered himſelf, wrote a pathetic letter to the 
king, in which he ſtated the caſe in a clear 
and juſt light. But james was not to be moved 
by conſiderations of juſtice or compaſſion; he 
was ſolely actuated by the fear of a rupture 
with Spain: that power was bent on his de- 
ſtruction; and Raleigh's death was to be the 
cement of friendſhip between the two courts, 
and the only queſtion was, how to compaſs it 
with the appearance of laß. 
64 Raleigh's 
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Raleigh's preſent ſituation grew ſo intereſt- 


ing and dangerous, that he at length complied 
with the repeated perſuaſions of his friends, 


and attempted to make his eſcape: but after 


he had got into the boat, which was to convey 
him to a bark, his heart failed him, and he ſur- 
rendered himſelf, Soon after being convinced, 
that his fate was already determined, he, in a fit 
of deſpair, applied to one Manourie, a quack, 
to aſſiſt him in a ſecond attempt. Manourie, 
in order to effect it, gave him drugs, which 
covered the whole ſurface of his body with 
innumerable boils and blotches ; and Raleigh, 
to forward the ſucceſs of the plan, employed 
many unmanly meanneſſes; which ſo far pre- 
vailed, that, on account of his ill ſtate of 
health, he was ſuffered to repair to his own 
houſe; but Manourie betrayed the ſecret to 
Stuekly, his former keeper, who, though a 
near relation, had been ſent by the court to 
Plymouth, for the double purpoſe of inveig- 


ling him to land, and to guard him afterwards. 


In conſequence of private orders, Stuekly feem - 
ed to encourage the deſign, and for that pur- 


' poſe, received a conſiderable ſum from Ra- 
. Jeigh, The French ambaſſador alſo offered 


him the protection of his maſter, and a veſſel 
to carry him to France. Stuekly's treacherous 
diſſimulation was carried ſo far, that he accom- 
panied Raleigh into a boat, which, as he had 
already betrayed him, was beſet by the officers 
of the court, and Stuekly had the hardened aſ- 


ſurance to own his treachery, and conduct his 


kinſman to the Tower, 
Vor. IX. H | 'The 
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The council now endeavoured to render Ra- 
leigh's actions as odious as poſſible. The de- 
claration publiſned by james on this ſubject, 
begins with this aſſertion, that kings are not 
bound to give an account of their actions to 


any but to God; however, he declares, that 


he is willing to repreſent his proceedings in this 
affair to the world. He then urges ſeveral 
charges; and, among others, that Raleigh's 
only defign was to plunder the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, and to ſurprize their fleets. Raleigh 
compoſed an Abbe apology for his con- 
duct. But notwithſtanding this, on the eigh- 


teenth of October 1648, though he was in the 


ſixty-ſixth year of his age, he was taken out 
of his bed, while in a fit of an ague, and 
brought to the king's bench. He attempted 
to make a defence, by explaining the jultneſs 
of his conduct in the expedition; but was in- 
terrupted by the court, who told him, that the 
matter of the voyage had nothing to do in the 
preſent caſe, and condemned him upon his for · 
mer ſentence. He then addreſſed the court in 
very pathetic terms, to reſpite the execution 
for a few days, that he might ſettle his private 
affairs, and vindicate his reputation: but an 
order was produced, ready ſigned by James, 
though at that time in Hertfordſhire, for his 
execution the next morning. Barbarous as was 


this haſte, it had no effect on the preſent com- 


poſure of Raleigh's mind. His manly philo- 


ſophical deportment, during the interval of his 


ſentence and execution, was admirable ; nor 


leſs was his behaviour on the ſcaffold ; he denied, 


With 
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with an awful appeal to God, the heavy charges 


which had been laid againſt him; then feeling 


the edge of the ax, ſaid, It is a ſhort reme- 


* dy; but a ſure one for all ills:“ after which 


he received the fatal blow, with an indifference 
which left ſtrong impreſſions of veneration on 
the beholders. | 

The death of Raleigh heightened the diſ- 


| go which the public had long entertained to 


ames: to execute a man of merit, upon a 
ſentence originally illegal; a ſentence whoſe 


rigour had been already felt, in the loſs of a 


large fortune, and of fifteen years impriſon- 
ment; a ſentence which had been underſtood 
to have been pardoned by the truſt and com- 
mand lately conferred, was conſidered as an 
inſtance of the utmoſt cruelty and injuſtice : 
to do this in order to gratify the Spaniards, 


was an inſtance of the utmoſt meanneſs ; and 


this, to forward an alliance, which the whole 
nation deteſted, excited the greateft indigna- 


tion and contempt. Upon this occaſion, Bucks ' 
ingham wrote to Cottington, James's agent at 


the court of Spain, directing him to Jet that 


court know, that his maſter, to give them con- 
tent, had not ſpared Sir Walter Raleigh, tho', 


by preierving him, he might have given great 
ſatisfaQtion to his ſubjects, and had at com- 
mand, upon all occaſions, as uſeful a man as 
ſerved any prince in Chriſtendom “. 

James's pride had made him adopt the opi- 
nion, that no princeſs, beſides a daughter of 


Birch's life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
H 2 France 
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France or Spain, was worthy to be mentioned 


as a match for the prince of Wales; and this 


inſtance of pride gave the king of Spain the 
hopes of governing this monarch, in the moſt 
important tranſactions. During Henry's life, 
the king of Spain had dropped ſome hints of 
beſtowing on that prince, his eldeſt daughter, 
whom he afterwards married to Lewts XIII. the 
young king of France. Sarmiento, who had 
een gratified with the title of count Gondo- 
mar, had now offered the ſecond daughter of 
Spain to prince Charles; and, to render the- 
temptation irreſiſtible to the neceſſitous mo- 
narch, he gave hopes of the princeſs's having 
an immenſe fortune. Though the court of 
Spain was determined to contract no alliance 
with a heretic, -they entered into negociations 
with James, which they artfully protracted, 
and amidſt every diſappointment, fill redoubled 
his hopes of ſucceſs; a duplicity of conduct 
which was now occaſioned by the tranſactions 

in Germany, | 
A commotion, which threatened the ruin of 
the proteſtants this year, broke out in Germany. 
'The reformed religion prevailed in Bohemia, 
and as the regal dignity was elective, the Bo- 
hemians had obtained extraordinary privileges 
with reſpect to religion. The emperor Mat. 
thias poſſeſſed the crown of Bohemia ; and, to 
pleaſe the Catholics, adopted Ferdinand, his 
coufin-german, who was archduke of Gratz, 
for his ſucceſſor, who was deſcended from a 
younger branch of the houſe of Auftria, and 
Was 3 zealous Roman, Not ſatisfied with _ 
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thias's adoption, he obliged him, through the 
means of the Catholic party, to reſign the 
crown of Bohemia ; and, by a partial call of 
the ſtates, in an aſſembly compoſed of Catho- 
lics, obtained the election, though he was not 
to act as ſovereign till after the emperor's 
death, The kingdom of Bohemia was now 
governed by a council of papiſts, and the pro- 
teſtant party being treated in a very injurious 
manner, a general aſſembly of the ſtates de- 
manded reparation for the injuries they had 


X ſuſtained, and then adjourned to another day. 


The emperor's lieutenants attempted to pre- 
vent their meeting again, but the ſtates were 
ſo enraged at this tyrannical oppoſition, that 
they ſeized the emperor's officers, and threw 
the moſt inſolent of them out of the caſtle win- 


dow. The Bohemians now took arms, in de- 


fence of their religion, and of their ancient 
laws and conſtitution. The kingdom of Hun- 


gary, and the neighbouring principalities, Si- 
leſia, Moravia, Auſtria, and Luſatia, took 


Part in the quarrel, and a ſpirit of diſcord and 


civil war was univerſally diffuſed throughout 
_ theſe populous and martial provinces. | 


In the mean time, Matthias died, and Fer- 


dinand obtaining the imperial dignity, all the 


Catholic princes of the empire embraced his 
defence, and even Saxony, the moſt powerful 
of the Proteſtants, Poland had likewiſe de- 


clared in his favour, as did alſo the king of 


Spain, who intereſting himſelf in the quarrel, 


» prepared powerful ſuccours, and advanced 


large ſums for the ſupport of Ferdinand, and 
"0 3 of 
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of the Catholic religion. The ſtates of Bohe · 
mia, alarmed at theſe vaſt preparations, began 
alſo to ſolicit foreign aſſiſtance. They caſt 
their eye upon Frederick, eleQor Palatine 
who, beſides his having conſiderable forces, 
was ſon-in-law to the Ling of England, and 
nephew to prince Maurice, who had an almoſt 
abſolute authority in the United Provinces, and 
offered him their crown, which he accepted, 
without conſulting either James or Morris, and 
marched, with all his forces, into Bohemia, 
to ſupport his new ſubjects. : 
The news of theſe events no fooner reached 
England, than it had different effects upon 


James and his ſubjects. The people, anima- 


ted by zeal for liberty, and ardently longing to 
relieve their Proteſtant brethren, were fired with 
impatience to enter as parties into the quarrel: 
but the king, whoſe ambition was ſolely cen- 
tered in the Spaniſh match, had oppoſite ineli- 
nations : he refuſed to patronize revolted ſab- 
jets againſt their ſovereign, however unjuſtly 
he obtained that dignity ; beſides, his finances 
were not in a fituation to enter into- a war, 
without a large ſupply from parliament ; and 
the treaty on foot, oppoſite to the inclinations 


of the whole people, rendered ſuch an aſſem- 


bly, at this juncture, particularly undeſirable, 


Beſides the Engliſh navy, which would haye 


been of great ſervice, in keeping Spain in awe, 
by the perſuaſions of Gondomar, had been 
ſuffered to go almoſt totally to decay, and 
wanted much time and money to put it in a 
condition for any hoſlile enterprize. . 5 
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In the mean time, affairs every where haſ- 
tened to a criſis. Ferdinand levied a great 
force, commanded by the duke of Bavaria and 
the count of Bucquoy, who advanced into Bo- 
hemia ; and Spinola aſſembled a veteran army 
of thirty thouſand men in the Netherlands. 
'The news reached England almoſt at the ſame 


time that Frederick, being defeated in the great 


and deciſive battle of Prague, had fled with his 
family into Holland ; and that Spinola had 
invaded the Palatinate, where, meeting with 
no reſiſtance, except from ſome princes of the 
union, and from two thouſand four hundred 
Engliſh, under the command of the brave Sir 


Horace Vere, he had reduced the greateſt part 


of that principality.” _ 

Anne of Denmark, | James's queen, did not 
live to know of the entire ruin of her daugh- 
ter's fortune: for her death happened in the 
beginning of the year 1619, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age. She was of a vain and haugh- 
ty temper, and the court amuſements, which 
were under her direction, were pompous and 


_ gaudy, without any degree of taſte or pro- 


-priety : but as ſhe had little influence over her 
huſband, ſhe eſcaped the odium which fell on 


all who had the management of public affairs. 


Murmurs and complaints againft the king's 
neutrality and inactivity now roſe high; and 


this James attempted to turn to his own pecu- 


niary advantage, by demanding an aid towards 


the recovery of the Palatinate ; but whether 
the people thought this only an excuſe to 


extort money from them, or whether they were 
COT” | diſguſted 
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diſguſted at its being demanded when it was too 
late to expect ſucceſs, the king got little from 
his ſubje&s by this ſtratagem. 

A parliament being now found to be the 
only reſource that could furniſh large ſupplies, 
writs were iſſued for ſummoning that great 
council of the nation ; and at the ſame time, 
Buckingham wrote to aſſure Gondomar, that 
his maſter was determined to remain neuter, 
« from the reaſons of conſcience, honour, and 
« example: firſt, becauſe our religion enjoins 
« us to obey our prince, though he ſhould be 
„ a Turk: ſecondly, that if he aſſiſted his 
«« ſon-in-law, it would be contrary to his pro- 
« teſtations, which would be very diſhonour- 
able; and thirdly, it would be a dangerous 
«« precedent againſt all Chriſtian kings, to al- 
low of the tranſlation of a crown by the au- 
5 thority of the people.” _ 

While the king of Spain was thus complet- 
ing the deſtru&ion of James's family, Gondo- 
mar had the addreſs, in ſpite of his averſion 
to warlike enterprizes, to prevail on him to 
ſend out a naval force againſt the Algerines, 
who began to be formidable to the Spaniards ; 
and, at the ſame time, the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was ſuffered to buy up all kind of warlike 
ſtores, to ſupply the Spaniſh magazines. | 

In the mean time, the people caſt ſuch 
cenſures on the government, that proclama- 
tions were continually iſſued againſt exceſs of 
ſpeech, all of them in threatening ſtrains, 
but the offenders being ſecured by their 1021 

ers, 
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bers, theſe proclamations only ſerved to encreaſe 
the clamour. 8 | | 

In this parliament, the commons being in- 
formed, that the king had remitted ſeveral con- 
fiderable ſums to the Palatinate, voted him two + 
ſubſidies, and afterwards proceeding to the ex- 
amination of grievances, they found that pa- 
tents had been granted to Sir Francis Michel, 
and Sir Giles Mompeſſon, for licenſing inns 


and alehouſes; that under the pretence of theſe 
# licenſes, great ſums had been exacted; and 
that fines, impriſonments, and vexatious pro- 
ſecutions, had been inflicted on ſuch inn-kee 

ers, as preſumed to continue their buſineſs with- 


out gratifying the avarice of the patentees, 
The ſame perſons had alſo procured a patent, 


which they ſhared with Sir Edward Villiers, 


Buckingham's brother, for the ſole making of 
gold and filver thread and lace; and to pre- 
vent any rivalſhip in theſe manufactures, they 
were armed with authority to ſearch for all 
goods that might interfere with their patent 
and even to puniſh, at their own diſcretion, 
the makers, importers, and venders of ſuch 
commodities. By this exorbitant juriſdiction, 
many had ſuffered; and at the ſame time, the 
lace manufactured, by the patentees, was found 
to contain more copper than gold or ſilver. 
Theſe grievances the commons repreſented to . 
the king, from whom they met with a cordial 


reception; and a ſentence being paſſed for the 
7 puniſhment of Michel and Mompeſſon, it was 
executed on the former; but the latter broke 
out of priſon, and eſcaped, At the ſame time 


Villiers | 
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Villiers was purpoſely ſent on a foreign em- 
ployment; and his guilt being leſs apparent 
than that of the others, he was the more eaſily 
protected by Buckingham, his brother, 
The commons, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
carried their ſcxutiny into other abuſes of im- 
portance; and among the numberleſs evidences 
which thronged to ageuſe the corrupt miniſters, 
charges were broughtagainſt Bacon, who had, 
for ſome time, ee the chancellorſhip, and 
had been created | vaſcount St. Albans. He 
was accuſed" of having ſet the ſeal to a great 
number of illegal patent, and even of bribery 
in the execution of his office. His want of 
<xconomy, and his ,indulgence to his ſervants, 
had involved him in neceflity; and tempted 
him to take theſe bribes, under the title of 
preſents, in a very open mintier. It however 
appears, that it had been uſual for former 
chancellors to take preſents; and it is even 
ſaid, that he had-givenjuitdecrees againſt thoſe 
very perſons fromwhom he had received the 
wages of iniquity. But it is certain, that he 
received a number of letters from Buckingham, 
in favour” of different people who had cauſes 
depending in chancery';..and there is great rea- 
ſon to believe, that theſe mandates were im- 
plicitly obeyed, by the ſubmiſſive time · ſerving 
chancellor. Conſcious of his guilt, he ſigned 
an ample confeſſion of the whole charge brought 
againſt him, with ſome trifling extenuations, 
and an humble petition for a favourable ſen- 
tence. He was adjudged to pay a ſine of forty 
thouſand pounds; to be impriſoned in the 
; | Tower 
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ever incapable of any office, place, or employ- 
ment, and never again to fit in parliament, or 
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ignominious, ſays Mrs. Macaulay, was the 
fall of the famous Bacon, deſpicable in all 
the active part of life, and only glorious in 
the contemplative. Him, the rays of ſci- 
ence ſerved but to embelliſh, not to en- 
lighten; and philoſophy herſelf was degrad- 
ed by a conjunction with his mean ſoul, 
It is needleſs for an hiſtorian to deſcribe the 
ſtrength or extent of his genius, his preci- 
ous bequeſts to poſterity paint them ſtronger 
than can any other pen.” He ſurvived his 


diſprace only five years, which he employed 
in 4 roductions, that rendered his guilt 
overlooked by poſterity. The king afterwards 


remitted his fine, as well as all the other parts 


of his ſentence ; and even conferred on him a 


c 


enſion of eighteen hundred 3 a year. 


is ſaid, that this great philoſopher at laſt la- 


mented, that ambition and falſe glory had di- 


verted him from ſpending his whole time in a 


manner worthy of ſo great a genius, and that 
by plunging into buſineſs, and affairs which 
require much leſs capacity, but greater firmneſs 
than the purſuits of learning, he had expoſed 
himſelf to ſuch grievous calamities. 


During the receſs of parliament, the king 


publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, that all 
the abuſes complained of, ſhould be redreſſed 
by regal authority ; that it was net neceſſary 
ſor the parliament to reform them, and that 


they 
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they would have been reformed before, if they 
| had been known ; and that the ears both of the 
king and the privy-council, would be open to | 
their modeſt and juſt complaints. Another 
proclamation following this, which forbad the 
converſing upon ſtate-affairs ; and threatened | 
ſevere penalties. both againſt the utterers and | 
* concealers of theſe ſpeeches. The people, in- 
deed, had ſufficient cauſe of complaint: the 
king had committed to priſon Sir Edward San- 
dys, for no other known cauſe, beſides his ac- | 
tivity and vigour in diſcharging his duty as 
member of parliament; beſides the tranſac- 
tions in Germany, with the king's cautiousꝰ ne - 
ociations and delays, were ſufficient to en- 
flame that jealouſy of honour and religion, 
by which prevailed throughout the nation. This 
ſummer, 1621, the ban of the empire was pub- 
liſhed againſt the elector Palatine, and the 
execution of it committed to the duke of Ba- 
varia, who ſoon completely conquered the Up- 
r Palatinate; and meaſures were taking for 
beſtowing on him the eleQoral dignity, of 
which the Palatine was deſpoiled. Frederick, 
with his numerous family, now lived in po- 
verty- and diſtreſs with the duke of Boüillon; 
and thoſe who profeſſed the reformed religion, 
were treated with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity, 
both in Bohemia, Auſtria, and Luſatia, as well 
as the Palatinate. | 
Upon the aſſembling of the parliament on 
the fourteenth of November, in the ſame year, | 
the commons drew up a remonſtrance, in which | 
they repreſented, that the enormous growth of | 
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the Auſtrian power threatened the liberties of 
Europe, and raiſed great expectations in the 
Engliſh Papiſts ; but above all, the proſpect of 
the Spaniſh match elevated them ſo far, as to 
make them entertain the hopes of an entire 


toleration, if not the complete eſtabliſhment 


of their religion. The commons, therefore, 
beſought his majeſty to recover the Palatinate 
by force of arms, and to make war on Spain, 
whoſe armies and treaſures were the chief ſup- 


port of the Catholic intereſt in Europe; and 


that he would enter into no negociation for the 
marriage of his ſon, but with a Proteſtagt 


princeſs, . James was, at this time, at New- 
market; but no ſooner heard of the intended 


remonſtrance of the commons, than he wrote 


to the ſpeaker, and ſharply rebuked the houſe 


for debating on matters, which he aſſerted was 
far above their reach and capacity ; forbidding 


them to meddle with any thing that regarded 


his government, 'or deep matters of ſtate, and 
not to concern themſelves about his ſon's mar- 
riage with the daughter of Spain. To inti- 
midate them, he mentioned the impriſonment 
of Sir Edwin Sandys ; and though he denied 
its being owing to any offence committed in 
the houſe, he maintained, that he was fully 
entitled to puniſh every miſdemeanour in par- 
. hament, as well during its ſitting, as after its 
diſſolution ; and that from thenceforward, he 


intended to chaſtiſe every man, whoſe inſolent 


behaviour there ſhould give him offence. 


The commons anſwered this letter with a 


calmneſs and Readineſs, which ſufficiently 
Vor. IX. 2 I ſhewed, 
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ſhewed, that they knew their own ſtrength and 
dignity; and in a new remonſtrance, main- 
tained, that they were entitled to interpoſe with 
their counſel, in all matters of government ; 
that entire freedom. of ſpeech, in their debates 
on public buſineſs, was their ancient and un- 
: doubted right; and an inheritance tranſmitted 
to them from their anceſtors; and if any 
member abuſed this liberty, it belonged to the 
houſe alone to infli& a proper puniſhment up- 
on him. ; . 

To theſe repreſentations James returned a 
copious reply; in which he maintained, that 
public tranſactions depended on a complica- 
tion of views and intelligence, with which 
they were entirely unacquainted ; that they 
would better ſhew their wiſdom as well as duty, 
by keeping within their proper ſphere ; and 
that they had no title to interpoſe with their 
advice, except when he was pleaſed to deſire it, 
And concluded with theſe words, And tho? 
% we cannot allow of your ſtile, in'mention- 
ing your ancient right and inheritance, but 
& would rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, 
« that your privileges were derived from the 
* grace and permiſſion of our anceſtors and us 
„(for moſt of them grew from precedents, 
«© which ſhews rather a toleration than inherit- 
<< ance) yet we are pleaſed to give you our 
royal aſſurance, that as long as you contain 
<<. yourſelves within the limits of your duty, 
«© we will be as careful to maintain your law- 
« ful liberties and privileges, as any of our 

| | * predeceſſors 


AR 
en predeceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our 
«© own royal prerogative,” . 

The commons were now naturally alarmed 
at the king's open pretenſions : for they found 
their title to every privilege denied, and the 
poſſeſſion rendered precarious. They therefore 
immediately framed a proteſtation, in which 
they repeated their former claims to freedom 
of ſpeech, and maintained, that the liber- 
« ties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions 
4e of parliament, are the ancient and undoubt- 
ed birth - right and inheritance of the ſub- 
« jets of England.” At this the king was 
ſo diſpleaſed, that he prorogued the parlia« 
ment, and ſoon after diflolved it by proclama- 
tion; in which he alſo apologized to the pub- 
lic for his conduct. Five of the leading mem- 
bers were committed to priſon, and ſeveral. 
others were ſent to Ireland to execute ſome bu» 
ſineſs; the king exerciſing the pretended pre- 
rogative of employing any man in the public 
ſervice, even without his conſent, _ At the ſame 
time Sir John Saville, who had great influence 
in the houſe, and zealouſly oppoſed the court, 
was made comptroller of the houſhold, a privy 
counſellor, and ſoon after a baron, This is 
ſuppoſed to be the firſt inftance of any king of 
England's advancing a man, on account of his 
oppoſition to his meaſures, | | 
The political reaſonings and enquiries which 
commenced in parliament, were now warmly 
propagated throughout the nation. James in 
vain forbad the difcourſing of ſtate affairs, by 
repeated proclamations ; for theſe ſeemed on- 
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Iy to inflame the curioſity of the public, and 
the late tranſations became the fubjeR of ar - 
gument and debate in every _— 

James ftill continued to ſerve his ſon in- law, 
only by his negociations, which appeared a- 
broad in fo ridiculous a light, that he was there 
painted with a ſcabbard, without a ſword, and 
with a ſword which no body could draw, tho? 
ſeveral were pulling at it; and at Bruſſels, a 
farce was ated, in which a courier was intro- 
_ duced with the doleful news, that the Palati. 

nate would be wreſted from the houſe of Au- 
' ſtria, as powerful ſuccours were haſtening to 

the relief of the deſpoiled eleQor : the king 
of Denmark having agreed to contribute to his 
aſſiſtance a hundred thouſand pickled herrings, 
the Dutch a hundred thouſand butter-boxes, 
and the king of England a hundred thouſand 
ambaſſadors, While James fill continued his 
negociations, the very enemies of his ſon- in- 
law murmured at the arbitrary ſeverities prac- 
tiſed againſt him by the emperor: but James 
was ſo little affected by them, that Gondomar 
wrote word to Spain, that he had lulled the 
king of England ſo faſt aſleep, that he hoped 
neither the cries of his. daughter nor her chil- 
dren, nor the repeated ſolicitations of his ſub- 
jects in their behalf, would be able to awake 
him“. ; 5 | 

James's eyes were entirely turned towards 
Spain ; for he imagined, that if he could com- 
plete his ſon's marriage with the infanta, his 


Mrs. Macaulay's hiſtory of England. 
„ intereſt 


e ET 
Intereſt with that court would make it eaſy for 
him to procure his ſon-in-law's being reftored 
to the Palatinate, James, at laſt, finding that 
a diſpenſation from Rome muſt be obtained 
for the marriage of the infanta, with a Pro- 
teſtant prince, and that the difference of reli- 
gion was the principal, if not the ſole.difficul- 
ty, that retarded the marriage, he reſolved to 
ſoften that objection as much as poſſible; and. 
iſſued orders for diſcharging all Popiſh recu- 
ſants who were impriſoned; and it was appre- 
| hended, that he would, for the future, forbid 
[ the execution of the penal laws enacted againſt 
1 them, For this ſtep he apologized, by aſcrib- 
ing it to his great zeal for the reformed religi- 
on ; declaring, that he had applied to all fo- 
reign princes for indulgence to be granted to 
the diſtreſſed Proteſtants, but was anſwered by 
objections derived from the ſeverity of the Eng- 

| liſh laws againſt Catholics, | 
f At length all meaſures were agreed upon be- 
| tween the kings of Spain and England; and 
nothing was wanting, but the diſpenſation 
f from Rome, which might be conſidered as a 
mere formality. The king now exulted in his 
; pacific counſels, and boaſted of his ſuperior 
ſagacity and penetration. The articles of the 
portion and jointure were already ſettled; and 
the Engliſh ambaſſador at Spain wrote word, 
1 that he ſhould ſcon bring to England the moſt 
accompliſhed princeſs in the world, with a por- 
tion of two millions of pieces of eight“. But 


* $ix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
„5 „„ 12 - * 
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all his flattering hopes were blaſted by the te- 
merity of Buckingham. That miniſter, ever 
ſince the fall of Somerſet, had governed both 
the court and the kingdom without control. 
He poſſeſſed ſome of the accompliſhments of 
a courtier, but was deſtitute of every talent 
proper for a great miniſter, He was head- 
ftrong, and equally incapable of prudence and 
diſſimulation: he was a warm friend, and a 
furious enemy, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions ; 
and had all the inſolence which attends a for- 
tune newly acquired. The prince of Wales 
himſelf had experienced the arrogance of this 
overgrown fayourite ; and a great coldneſs had 
taken place between them; but being defirous 


of overcoming the prince's averſion, and at the 


ſame time envying the great credit acquired by 
Briſtol, in the Spaniſh negociation, he thought 
of an expedient, by which both theſe inclina- 
tions might be gratified. He told Charles, 
that perſons in his exalted ſtation, were pecu- 
liarly unhappy in their marriages, by not hav- 
ing the object of their choice ; and that, how- 


ever accompliſhed the infanta might be, ſhe . 


could only conſider herſelf as a victim of ſtate g 
but that it was in the prince's power to warm 
the coldeſt indifference : that if he took a 
journey to Madrid, ſuch an unexpected piece 
of gallantry would introduce him to the prin- 
ceſs, under the agreeable character of a devo- 
ted lover, and bold adventurer ; and that the 


negociation, with reſpe&t to the Palatinate, 
which had ſo long languiſhed in the hands of 
manilters, would ſoon be terminated by ſo il- 


| luſtrious 


luſtrious an agent, ſeconded by the entreaties of 
the grateful infanta. | 

The young prince's mind being inflamed by 
the idea of this romantic expedition, gave his 
| conſent; and on the firſt favourable opportu- 
nity, when James was a little elevated by li- 
quor, and by a previous converſation on the 
infanta's expected arrival, the prince begged 
fo importunately for his conſent, and was. ſe- 
conded by Buckingham, with arguments ſo 
well adapted to the king's inclinations, that he 
was at length TS on to comply, The 
king's promiſe being thus obtained, he was 
farther urged to conſent to their putting the 
deſign in immediate execution, with no other 
attendants but two ſervants, who ſhould be kept 
in total ignorance, till the moment of their 
departure, After which they left him, in or- 
der to prepare for their journey. | 8 

No ſooner was James alone, than innumera- 
ble difteulties preſented themſelves to his 
frighted imagination, and he was in ſuch dif- 
order the next day, when the prince and Buck- 
ingham returned to him for their diſpatches, 
that he burſt into tears, and cried, that he was 
undone, and that they would break his heart, 
if they perſiſted in their reſolution, With his 
uſual earneſtneſs, he ſet before them the evil 
that muſt attend this raſh enterprize ; and ſaid, 
that he ſhould never forgive himſelf for en- 
truſting at his years, the heir of his crown, and 
the prop of his age, to foreigners, without ſo 
much as a ſafe conduct; that if the king of 
Spain was ſincere, the infanta would, in a few 
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months, be brought to England; and, if he 
was not ſincere, his committing the prince into 
his hands, would be the moſt egregious folly ; 
as Philip, being poſſeſſed of ſo invaluable a 
pledge, might riſe in his demands, and im- 
poſe harder conditions; and that the apparent 
raſhneſs of this enterprize would render him 
ridiculous to all poſterity. The ſuppliant mo- 
narch received no anſwer to the weighty rea- 
ſons he had mentioned. The prince put him 
in mind of the promiſe he had made the day 
before, which, he added, was ſo ſacred, that 
he hoped he would not violate it; and that if 
he did, he would never more think of mar- 
riage. Buckingham treated him with an inſo- 
lence which he had always experienced to be 
ſucceſsful; and told him, chat his word would 
never be again believed, if he ſo ſoon retracted 
what he had ſo ſolemnly promiſed; that he 
plainly perceived this change proceeded from 
another breach of his word, in mentioning the 
affair to ſome raſcal, who had furniſned him 
with thoſe pitiful reaſons; but that he did 
not doubt, that he ſhould know hereafter, who 
his counſellor was, and that his receding from 
his promiſe wou d fo diſoblige the prince, that 
he would never forget it, nor forgive any man 
who had been the cauſe of it. 
The prince's importunity, and the rough- 
neſs of Buckingham, entirely prevailed over 
| James's paſſive diſpoſition; and after having 
denied, with many oaths, that he had commu- 
nicated the affair to any man living, he, a ſe- 
cond time, gave them full leave to follow 7 80 
| | MED incli- 
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inclinations. It was agreed, that they ſhould 
ſet out in two days; and that Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, the prince's ſecretary, and Endymion 
Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, ſhoald 
accompany them ; and Sir Francis, being then 
in the anti-chamber,” he was, by the king's 
orders, immediately called in. 

On his appearance James told him, that as 
he had been always an honeſt man, he would 
truſt him in an affair of the atmoſt importance, 
which he was not, upon his life, to diſcloſe to 
any man whatever. He then added, ** Cot- 
« tington, here is Baby Charles, and Stenny“ 
{the names he uſually gave to the prince and 
Buckingham) “ who have a mind to go poſt 
& into Spain, and fetch home the infanta: 
£ They will have but two more in their com- 
© pany, and have choſen you for one. What 
* think you of the journev ?” Sir Francis, who 
had reſided ſome years in Spain, was immedi» 
diately ſtruck with the obvious objections which 
had already occurred to the king, and made no 
ſcruple of declaring them. Upon which the 
king threw himſelf upon the bed in another 
paſſion of ſighe, tears, and lamentations, ex- 
claiming, ** I told you this before; I am un- 
« done! I am undone! and ſhall loſe baby 
& Charles!“ 1 

Anger and rage appeared in the countenan- 
ces of the prince and Buckingham, at Cotting- 
ton's diſcourſe; and the latter told him, that 
on the king's having aſked him only the beſt 
way of making the journey, he had the pre- 
ſumption to give his advice in matters of ſtate, 

* — 22 againſt 
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againſt his maſter, without being called to itz || 
which he ſhould repent as long as he liveds 
'Theſe threatenings put the king into a new a- 
gony, who cried out, Nay, by God, Stenny, 
« you are much to blame for uſing him ſo: he 
„ anſwered me directly to the queſtion I aſked | } 
« him, very honeſtly and wiſely ; and yet, you 'Þ 
« know, he ſaid no more than I told you be: 
6 fore he was called in.” However, after all 
this paſſion on both ſides, James renewed his 
conſent. 
To the great concern of the dejected king, 
the prince, Buckingham, and their two atten- 
dants ſet out from London on the twenty-ſeventh 
of February, 1623, and paſſed in diſguiſe and 
undiſcovered through France under the names 
of Jack and Tom Smith, and appeared at 
Paris in diſguiſe, where they even ventured to 
go to a ball at court, at which Charles ſaw 
the princeſs Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
married. In eleven days after they left Lon- 
don they arrived at Madrid, and alighted at 
Briſtol's, who, on ſeeing them, was ſtruck with | 
aſtoniſhment -and 7 ·ö„ as he was convin- 
ced, that nothing but this could have prevented 
the ſucceſsful concluſion of an affair which had 
| coſt ſo much time, pains, and vexation. The 
1 king of Spain immediately paid Charles a vi- 
1 ſit; expreſſed his gratitude for the confidence 
repoſed in him, and made the warmeſt pro- \ 
3 teſtations of equal confidence and friendſhip. / 
1 He treated his royal gueſt with the moſt ſtudied ö 
| civilities; gave him a golden key, which 
j opened all his apartments, that he might have 
I | 4 acceit 1 
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age. Beſides theſe, there were ſeparate arti- 
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acceſs to him at all hours: on every occaſion he 


took the left hand of him, except in the apart» 
ments aſſigned to Charles; for there he alledged 
the prince was at home: he was introduced in- 
to the palace with the ſame pomp and ceremo- 
ny as the kings of Spain on their coronation, 
All the priſons of Spain were thrown open, 


and the priſoners received their liberty; during 


Charles's reſidence in Spain, the ſumptuary 
laws, with reſpect to apparel, were ſuſpended; 
the privy-counſellors waited on him in a body, 
to let him know, that they had orders to obey 


him as the king himſelf; the quecn ſent him 


preſents of rich apparel, perfumes, and rari- 


ries of the country; he was entertained with a 


variety of ſhews and triumphs; and, like a 
ſucce(sful knight, often obtained the prize, in 


the preſence of his miſtreſs. 


James was fo delighted with the accounts he 


- Feceived of his ſon's treatment at the court of 


Spain, that he gave vent to the moſt frantic 
expreſſions of joy; and was frequently heard 
to ſay, © Now all the devils in hell cannot 
„ hinder the match.” The pope, however, no 
ſooner heard of the prince's arrival in Madrid, 


than he tacked ſome new articles to the diſpen- 


ſation; and it became neceſſary to tranſmit 
the articles to London, that the king might 
ratify them. Thoſe articles, which were made 
public, chiefly regarded the exerciſe of the 
Catholic religion, by the infanta and her 
houſhold ; ard that the children ſhould be edu- 
cated by the infanta till they were ten years of 


cles, 
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cles, privately ſworn to by the king, in which 
he promiſed to ſuſpend the penal laws againſt 
1 the Catholics ; to procure a repeal of them in 
parliament ; and to grant a toleration for the 
| exerciſe of the Catholic religion in private 
| houſes... About this time, the prince received 
1% a very civil letter from the pope, which he an- 
ſwered in ſuch terms, as might raiſe a belief in 
the pontiff, that he intended to reſtore the Ca- 
tholic religion in England. 
A doubt now aroſe in the court of Spain, 
| whether James was able to grant the toleration 
for the Catholics, without creating a rebelhon ; 
and it was concluded, that the infanta ſhould 
not be ſent into England till theſe alterations 
h were eſtabliſhed, This new objection threw 
3H the king into a fit of deſpair: his promiſes. | 
ll, had been made in ſecret, and not to be per- 
formed but by degrees, after the marriage was 
| concluded; he was, therefore, under the great- 
[| eſt apprehenſions of the conſequences that 
= would follow his abruptly putting them in exe- 
| cution. To obviate every objection, he cauſed 
bt | a full declaration of his intentions to be drawn 
| up, and ſigned by himſelf and ſeveral of his 
privy- counſellors. 'The Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 

BK not being ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances, James 
1 ; was defired to give ſecurity for their perform- 
1% ance ; to which he anſwered; that he could 
J' give no other ſecurity than his own and the 
| | prince's oaths, under the great ſeal of Eng- 
| land. This being not ſatisfactory, James had 
| | the mortification to be told, that his own and 
1 the prince's oaths were not ſufficient, unleſs 
1 | ſome 


fome ſovereign Catholic prince would engage for 
the performance of the articles. While affairs 
were thus embarraſſed, the king of Spain prof- 
fered to engage himſelf, by oath, for their per- 
formance, if his divines determined that he 
might do it with a ſafe conſcience. The di- 


vines were aſſembled, and it was at length con- 


cluded, that the king of Spain might be hig 
ſecurity; but in caſe the king of England 
ſhould fail to execute what was ſtipulated, his 
Catholic Majeſty was to vindicate his oath by 
the ſword. Thus did the king of Spain ob- 
tain a kind of right to head a large party in 
England, which was to appeal to him whenever 
they ſuffered any grievance. | 
At this criſis, when the affair was apparent - 
ly concluded, the death of Gregory XV. af- 
forded the Spaniards an excuſe for delaying the 
nuptials, till the diſpenſation was renewed by 
Urban VIII. and that crafty pontiff delayed 
ſending it, in hopes, that during the prince's 
reſidence in Spain, ſome expedient might be 
ſound to effect his converſion. SS 
By theſe | vexatious delays, Charles's pati- 


ence was at length exhauſted. Inſtead of be- 


ing indulged with thoſe tender interviews, which 
encreaſe the paſſion of a ſanguine lover, he 
had been treated with the utmoſt reſerve, and 
only ſuffered to entertain his miſtreſs in the 
moſt" formal manner, hefore a circle of cere- 
monious ſpectators. Buckingham, whoſe in- 


ſolence had 'procured him the hatred of the 
court of Spain, now uſed” all his influence to 
* fill the prince with averſion to the Spaniſh 
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match, and to inſpire him with fear, that the 
Spaniards would never let him return to Eng- 
land ; and they both wrote letters to James,/ to 
inform him, that they had at length diſcovered 
| the king of Spain's inſincerity, and had found, 
that he had no inclination either to cauſe the 
| Palatinate to be reſtored, or to accompliſh the 
marriage; and that the prince was in danger 
of being detained in Spain all his life, Theſe 
advices put the poor old king into ſuch a fright, 
that he ſent poſitive orders to Buckingham to 
bring away the prince, if poſſible; and, at the 
= ſame time, ſent a fleet of ſhips to St. Andero, 
in Biſcay, to eſcort them home. Charles, on 
1 the firſt hint, obtained permiſſion to return; 
and Philip graced his departure with all the 
marks of civility and reſpect which had been 
uſed at his arrival. A pillar was even erected 
on the ſpot where they took their leave of each 
other, as a monument of their mutual friend» 
ſhip ; and Charles, after having returned Phi- 
lip's compliments, and ſworn to the obſerv- 
ance of all the articles, entered on his journey, 
and embarked-on board the Engliſh fleet. 
| As Buckingham's impetuous and domineer- 
ing character had acquired a complete aſcen- 
dant over the mind of Charles, he was firmly. 
reſolved, on his leaying Madrid, notwithſtand- 
ing all his profeſſions, to break off the treaty 
with Spain, James was unwilling to abandon. 
a praject, which, for many. years, had been 
the object of all his wiſhes, and which he had 
now conducted to a happy period. Beſides the | 
aupture wich Spain, With the. loſs of fix hun- 
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dred thouſand pounds, was little agreeable to 
the pacific and indigent king: but finding his 


| ſon and Buckingham bent againſt a match 


which his people and parliament had always 
oppoſed, he ſubmitted, The prince and Buck- 
ingham no ſooner arrived at London, than they 
aſſumed entirely the direction of the negocia- 
tion; and ſought for pretences to give a co- 
lour to the intended breach of treaty, _. _ 
Mean while the diſpenſation arriving at Ma- 
drid, bonfires were made throughout all Spain; 
guns were fired, and public rejoicings made. 


The infanta aſſumed the title of princeſs of 


England, and her family was ſettled ; from 


the time of the prince's departure, ſhe had ap- 


plied herſelf to learning the Engliſh language, 
and had begun the letters of compliment, 
which were to be ſent to her hufband and fa- 
ther- in. law on the day of her eſpouſal; pre- 
ſents were prepared for their acceptance; the 
ninth of December was appointed for the mar- 
riage; all the grandees were invited to the 
wedding; an open gallery covered with ta- 
peſtry, a quarter of a mile in length, was 
erected, through which the bride was to be 
conducted with great magnificence and ſolem- 
nity from the palace to the church; and Briſ- 
tol had provided coſtly equipages; but all 


| theſe preparations were inſtantly defeated, on 


his opening his farther inſtructions from Eng- 


land, which were to procure the entire ſurren- 
der of the Palatinate and Electorate, before he 
* proceeded to finiſh the contract. To this ill» 


timed demand the king of Spain anſwered, 
313 K 2 that 
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that neither the Palatinate nor Electorate were 
at his diſpoſal ; but if a treaty was ſet on foot, 
and the emperor and duke of Bavaria would 
not come to terms, he would join his arms with 
| thoſe of England to recover them. 
1 This anſwer not being eſteemed ſatisfactory, 
[A Briſtol was recalled; the infanta laid aſide the 
J 
| 


title of princeſs of England, and the ſtudy of 
the Engliſh tongue; and Plilip, ſuppoſin 
that the raſh counſels by which the court of 
England was now governed, would not ſtop at 
the breach of the treaty of marriage, imme- 
diately prepared for a war. Thus ended a 
treaty, in which had been expended in clot 
fies in the prince's journey, and in preſents at 
the court of Madrid, as much money as the 
deſtined portion of the infanta. 

James now found, that he was r to 
concert new meaſures, and had recourſe to a 
benevolence, which was extorted by the moſt 
injurious meaſures. Barnes, a citizen of Lon- 
don, being the firſt who refuſed to contribute 
any thing, orders were ſent him from the trea- 
12/8 ſurer, that he muſt immediately prepare to ride 
is oft with a diſpatch to Ireland ; upon which 
J he was glad to compound the matter, by pay- 
is ing a hundred pounds; after which, no one 
1 dared to refuſe the benevolence required. 
| This benevolence having procured the king 
it | leſs money than ill-will from his ſubjects, he 
| now found, that no effectual ſtep could be taken 
| without the aſſiſtance of parliament. Thiz 
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| aſſembly met on the nineteenth of February 
P94 1 3 and James being entirely under the gq- 


vernment 
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FF 
vernment of Buckingham, in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, dropped ſome hints of the cauſe 
of the complaint againſt Spain; and conde- 
ſcended to aſk the advice of parliament (which 
he had before ſo ſtrenuouſly rejected) with re- 
ſpect to the affairs relating to his ſon's marri- 
age. Buckingham then delivered to a com- 
mittee of lords and commons a long narrative, 
which he pretended to be true and complete, 
of every ttep taken in the negociation with 
Spain; but partly by the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
facts, and partly by the falſe colouring laid on 
others, this account was entirely calculated to 
miſlead the parliament, and to throw the re- 
proach of artifice and infincerity on the court 
of Spain. Yetit was vouched for truth by the 
prince of Wales, who was preſent. However, 
though Buckingham's narrative was artfully 
diſguiſed, yet it contained contradictions, ſut- 
ficient to open the eyes of all reaſonable men ; 
but it was ſo agreeable to the paſſions and pre- 
judices of the parliament, that they immedi- 
ately adviſed the king to break off the treaties 
relating to the marriage, and the reſtitution 
of the Palatinate, and to carry his arms into 
Spain. The people, now delighted with the 


thoughts of war, expreſſed their joy by . bon» 


fires, rejoicings, and inſults on the Spaniſh 


ambaſſador. Buckingham inſtantly became the 


favourite of the public and the parliament ; 


and he being intoxicated by the fudden popu- 
larity which he ſo little deſerved, now oppoled 


the royal authority, and encouraged ſchemes 


for aboliſhing the order of biſhops, and for 
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ſelling the dean and chapter-lands, in order to 
defray the expences of a Spaniſh war, | 
The king, though he was ſtill deſirous of 
temporizing with Spain, was ſo borne down by 
the torrent of popular prejudices, conducted 
and encreaſed by his favourite, that he was ob- 
liged to declare, in a ſpeech to parliament, in 
favour of hoſtile meaſures, if they would en- 
gage to ſupport him. He began his ſpeech 
with lamenting, that after he had ſo long va- 
Jued himſelf on his being a pacific monarch, 
he was now, in his old age, forced to ex- 
change the bleſſings of peace, for the unavoid- 
able calamities of war; he then repreſented 
the immenſe ſums that would be neceſſary to 
carry it on, and demanded a vote of ſix ſub- 
ſidies, and twelve- fifteenths, as a proper ſtock 
before hoſtilities began; he alſo mentioned his 
heavy debts, chiefly contracted by the ſums 
remitted to the Palatine; and though he had 
before carried his pretended prerogative to the 
moiſt arbitrary length, he now made a vo- 


luntary offer, that the money voted ſhould be 


Paid to a committee of parliament, and iſſued 
out by them, without its being entruſted to 
his management. The commons willingly ac- 
cepted of this conceſſion; but voted him only 
three ſubſidies and three-fifteenths * How- 
ever, James's condeſcenſion in permitting the 
parliament to be their own treaſurers, turned 
Out to be a piece of groſs king-craft ; for, on 


* This, according to Mr. Hume, amounted to 
leſs than three hundred thouſand pounds. 


accepting 
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accepting the ſabſidies, he told the parliament, 
that one penny of this money ſhould not be 
beſtowed but in fight of their committee, yet 


'whether he ſhould ſend two or ten thouſand 


men, or whether by ſea or land, to the eaſt, 
or to the weſt, they muſt leave that to their 
king, Thus, though the parliament had ap- 


+ i pounes their receivers, yet as theſe commiſ- 


oners were to anſwer all draughts made upon 
them by the crown, the power was nothing 
more than nominal, and was a device of Buck- 
ingham's, to cajole the commons into a liberal 
grant, DE #1 
The parliament took advantage of this pre- 
ſent good agreement with the king, to paſs the 


bill againſt monopolies ; and theſe were con- 


demned as contrary to law, and the known li- 
berties of the people. In that act, it was ſup- 
poſed that every ſubje& of England had power 
to diſpoſe of his own actions, provided he did 
no injury to any of his fellow- ſubjects; and 
that no prerogative of the king, nor the pow» 


er of any magiſtrate, and nothing but the au- 


thority of the laws, could ſet any limits to 


freedom. 


The important power of impeachment was 
now exerted; a power, which, for above a 
century pait, had only been once exerciſed by 
the commons againſt the lord Verulam; ex- 
cept when they were made the inſtruments of 
the ſovereign's reſentment. By Buckingham's 
intereſt, the earl of Middleſex had been raiſed 
from the rank of a London merchant, to be 
treaſurer of England; but having incurred the 
| | e diſplea- 
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He was ſentenced to pay 


diſpleaſure of his patron, by ſcrupling, or re- 
fuſing, ſome money demanded of him, dur: 
ing the prince's reſidence in Spain, the fa- 
vourite vowed revenge, and procured his being 
1mpeached by the commons. James was high- 
ly diſpleaſed, and expoſtulating to his ſon and 
his inſolent minion, on the madneſs of their 
preſent conduct, told the one, that he was 
making a rod to ſcourge himſelf, and the o- 
ther, that he would have his belly full of par- 
liamentary enquiries. In a ſpeech to the par- 
Tiament, he apologized for Middleſex, and en- 
deavoured to ſoften the accuſations againſt him. 
However, the treaſurer was found guilty %y 
his peers, though the miſdemeanours were of 
ſmall importance: thoſe of the greateſt weight 
were his accepting of two preſents of five hun» 
dred pounds each, for - paſſing two patents. 

te thouſand pounds 
for the king's uſe, and to ſuffer all the other 
peralties formerly inflicted upon Bacon: but on 
the prince's aſcending the throne, the fine was 
remitted, . | 3 
As the king was unable to reſiſt the united 
power of his people, his parliament, his ſon, 
and his favourite, he was compelled to em: 
brace thoſe very meaſures for which he had en- 
rertained a ſettled averſion, But though he diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment, he began to eſtrange 


himſelf from Buckingham, to whom he aſcrib- 


ed all theſe violent proceedings, and whom he 
gonſidered as the cauſe of the prince's journey 
into Spain, and of the breach of the marri- 
age ticaty 3 he therefore impatiently longed 
a2 . : EE . LS tor 
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for the arrival of Briſtol, whoſe wiſdom he re- 
ſpected; and hoped; by the aſſiſtance of that 
miniſter, to extricate himſelf from all his dif- 
ficulties. That able negociator, while Charles 
reſided in Spain, had oppoſed, by his wiſe 
counſels, all the impetuous meaſures of Buck- 
ingham. After the prince's departure, upon 
the firſt appearance of a change of reſolution, 
he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the ſincerity of the 
Spaniards, Exaſperated at finding that all the 
Pains he had taken were rendered abortive, by 
the caprices of an inſolent minion, he would 
underſtand no hints; and nothing but freſh or- 
ders from the king, could engage him to make 
the demand, which put a final period to the 


treaty. Hence he was not ſurprized at hearing, 


that Buckingham was his open enemy; and 
that many reflections had been caſt upon him 
both by the council and parliament. | 
Upon receiving the firſt orders, he prepared 
to leave Madrid. He was conducted to the 
Catholic king and his prime miniſter ; where 
the latter, by Philip's order, expreſſed his con- 
cern at his meeting with ſo unworthy a reward 
for his faithful ſervices ;z entreated him to fix 
his abode in Spain, and not to expoſe himſelf 
to the malice of his rival, and the fury of the 
people. To ſoften the rigours of baniſhment, 
he offered him every advantage ef rank and 
fortune, and to make a public declaration, 
that they were beſtowed merely for his fidelity 

to the truſt committed to him by his mailer, 
Briſtol expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude, but 
declined the acceptance of theſe pt” of- 
: : ters; 
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fers; and obſerved, that his remaining at Ma- 
drid, and receiving honour and preferment 
from his Catholic Majeſty, would confirm all 
the calumnijes of his enemies; that the higheſt 
dignity of the Spaniſh monarchy, however va- 
lued, would not compenſate for the loſs of the 
honour he muſt incur by accepting it; and 
that he truſted to his own innocence for his de- 
fence, againſt the unjuſt reſentment of his 
maſter, and the fury of popular prejudice. 
Philip then entreated him to accept of a pre- 
ſent of ten thouſand ducats, which might be 
neceſſary for his ſupport, till he could remove 
the prejudices raiſed againſt him; promiſing, 
that it ſhould be kept an entire ſecret, and that 
it ſhould never come to the knowledge of his 
maſter, ** But there is one perſon,” replied 
this great man, who muſt neceſſarily know 
„ it ; he is the earl of Briſtol, who will cer- 
« tainly reveal it to the king of England.” 

As it was of the utmoſt importance for 
Buckingham to keep Briſtol at a diſtance, both 
from the king and parliament, left ſo power- 
ful a ſpeaker ſhould open ſcenes, which it was 
for his intereſt to conceal, he extorted from 
ome a warrant for ſending Briſtol to the 
LY ower, which was immediately iſſued upon 
19/1} his arrival in England; and though he was 
| ſoon releaſed, he received orders from the king 


to retire to his country»ſeat, and not to appear 
in parliament, He obeyed ; but loudly de- 
manded an opportunity to lay his whole con- 
duct before his maſter ; proteſted his innocence, 
and threw the blame of every miſcarriage — F 
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of the twelve years truce, renewed the war 


e 
his enemy. The prince and Buckingham de- 
clared, that they would be reconciled to him, 
if he would but acknowledge his ill eonduct: 
but he was too zealous of his honour to buy 
favour at ſo high a price. The king obſerved, 
that- their inſiſting on this condition, was an 
act of unexampled tyranny : but Buckingham, 
with his uſual preſumption, made no ſcruple 
to aſſert, that neither James, the prince, nor 
himſelf, were yet convinced of Briſtol's in- 


- NOCENCE, 


While the whole court was kept in awe by 
the timidity of James, with reſpect to chang» 
ing his favourite, the Spaniſh ambaſſador en- 
deavoured. to cure his fears, by filling his mind 
with greater apprebenſions; and pravately flips 
ped a paper into his hand, Which he was to 
read alone. He there told him, that the prince 
and Buckingham had conſpired together, and 
had the whole court at their devotion; that 
they propoſed. to confine him to ſome of his 
huntingeſeats, and to commit the whole admis 
niſtration of affairs to his ſon. What credit 
ames gave to this paper does not appear; for 
only diſcovered ſome faint ſymptoms of 
diſpleaſure at Buckingham, which he inſtantly 
retracted. | 
All James's public meaſures were now found. 
ed on his enmity to the Auſtrian family, and 
on the means of recovering the Palatinate. 


7 he United Provinces were now governed by 
prince Maurice, who being ſenſible that peace 


would hurt his credit, had, on the expiration 


with 
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with Spain. His great ſkill in conducting ar- 
mies would have ſufficiently compenſated for 
the inferiority of his forces, had not thoſe of 
Spain been commanded by Spinola, who was 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by his conduct and activity. 
While the Dutch were in this ſituation, no- 
thing could pleaſe them more than the rupture 
between James and Philip; and they flattered 
themſelves, from the natural union of intereſt 
between them and England, with _— 
powerful ſuccours. Accordirgly* fix thouſan 

men were ſent over to Holland, under the com- 


mand of four young noblemen, Oxford, Eſ- 
ſex, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were 


ambitious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and ac- 
quiring experience under prince Maurice. 
Religious zeal had made the recovery of the 
Palatinate appear a point of vaſt importance to 
the Engliſh ; and the ſame effect might have 
been expected in France, merely from politi- 
cal views ; for while that principality continued 
in the hands of the houſe of - Auſtria, the 
French dominions were, on all fides, ſurround- 
ed. by the poſſeſſions of that ambitious family, 
and might be invaded on every ſide by ſupe- 
rior forces. Of this, the court of France was 
fully ſenſible; but cardinal Richelieu was re- 
ſolved firſt to ſubdue the Hugonots, before he 
proceeded to humble the houſe of Auſtria. 
However, the proſpe& of an alliance with 
England was readily embraced, by conciliating 


a marriage between prince Charles and the 


princeſs Henrietta Maria. | 1 
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Though James was fully ſenſible of the aver- 
ſion of his ſubjects to an alliance with Ca- 
tholics, he ſtill thought that his ſon would be 
degraded by eſpouſing a princeſs of leſs than 
royal extraction. Therefore after a” rupture 
with Spain, he ſought for this alliance with 


France. The portion promiſed was much in- 


ferior to that before offered by Spain ; and he 
could not thence expect the peaceable reſtora- 
tion of the Palatinate, But James was un- 
willing that his ſon ſhould be diſappointed in 
a bride, and readily agreed, that as the in- 
fanta was, by a verbal promiſe given by the 
prince, to have had the education of her chil- 
dren till they were thirteen years of age, this 
article was inſerted in the treaty z and to that 
imprudence is generally imputed the preſent 
diſtreſſed condition of his poſterity. 

The concluſion of the marriage treaty was 
not more agreeable to the king, than all 'the 
military enterprizes were diſagreeable. Hi- 
delberg and Manheim had been taken by the 
Imperial forces, during the negociation with 
Spain; and Frankendale, though the garriſon 
was entirely Engliſh, was cloſely beſieged. 
After James had made repeated remonſtrances, 


Philip interpoſed, and procured a ſuſpenſion 


of arms during eighteen months: but Fran- 
kendale being the only place of Fredericks 
ancient dominions that was ſtill in his hands, 
Ferdinand, who was deſirous of withdrawing 
his forces from the Palatinate, was unwillin 
that ſo important a fortreſs ſhauld remain in 
the poſſefton' of his enemy, To remove all 
X | diſputes, 
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diſputes, it was agreed to put it into the hands 
of the infanta, as a neutral perſon, on condi- 
tion of its being delivered to Frederick at the 
expiration of the truce concluded between him 
and Ferdinand: but after the unexpected rup- 
ture with Spain, a piece of chicanery was uſed 
to deprive the Palatine of this town, the laſt Þ 
he had in his poſſeſſion. "26; -| 
James's council were, however, not diſcou> | 
raged, It was reſolved to reconquer the Pa- 
latinate, though it lay in the midi of Ger- 
many, and was not only ſurrounded by power- 
ful enemies, but cut off from all eommunica- 
tion with England. Count Mansfeldt was 
taken into pay, and an Engliſh army of twelve 
thouſand foot and two hundred horſe was raiſed. 
During the negociation with France, the French 
- miniſtry had, in general terms, made great 
promiſes, not only that the Engliſh troops 
Id be granted a free paſſage; but that, in 
their march td the Palatinate, they ſhould be 
joined by powerful ſuccours: but when the 
troops, commanded by Mansfeldt, failed from 
Dover to Calais, they found that no orders had 
arrived to permit their landing; and after 
waiting in vain during ſome time, they were 
obliged to ſail towards Zealand, where proper 
meaſures for their diſembarkation had been 
alſo — The Zealanders excuſed them- 
ſelves from receiving ſuch a number of unex- 
pected gueſts, on the pretence of the ſcarcity 
1 of proviſions. During a tedious negociation, 
Fil! | in which meſſengers were ſent to zhe Hague, 
ix and afterwards to' London, a Pens if 'Y 
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eaſe ſpread among the Engliſh troops, ſo long 


s cooped up in the ſhips, and carried off above 
* two-thirds of them. Of the few who eſcaped 
e the ſickneſs, ſome deſerted, and ſome enliſted 
n themſelves in the ſervice of the States, Thus 
be ended this ill-concerted expedition. This re- 
d fufal of the Zealanders to allow the king's 
it troops to land, was the ſecond barbarous in- 
ſult he had received from the Dutch: the firſt 
— was the maſſacre of Amboyna; and 1t is pro- 
n bable, that this behaviour of the Zealanders 
fe aroſe from their fear of admitting ſo large a 
= body of Engliſh troops, leſt they ſhould fall 
= upon ſome method of revenging it. 15 
* In the Eaſt, Indian ſpice-iſlands, from 
2 whence the Portugueze and Spaniards had been 
. driven by the States, the Engliſh were, accord 
h ing to treaty, to enjoy a third part of the trade. 
at Of the Engliſh factories ſettled in thoſe parts, 
2s a few families lived at Amboyra, under the 
n protection of a Dutch ſettlement. From ri- 
x valſhip in trade, the Dutch were ſoon filled 
je wich ill-will towards the Engliſh ; and pre- 
m FF tending, that they had formed a deſign to de- 
d ſtroy the Dutch, they ſeized them; and after 
er | examination, put them to a variety of the moſt 
re | crucl, and inhuman tortures : thoſe who pur- 
er chaſed relief by confeſſion, retracted it with 
n their dying breath: the 1 part, with un- 
1- FF ſhaken fortitude, expired under their tortures ; 
Co | and the few who ſurvived theſe cruelties, were 
y | ſent out of the iſland, to other Engliſh plan- 
n, # tations. Thus the Engliſh factory was de- 
5 ſtroyed, and the Dutch remained ſole maſters - 
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of the trade, This cataſtrophe happening at 
a time when James was puſhed on by the vio- 
lent meaſures of his favourite, to a rupture 
with Spain, the friendſhip of the Dutch ap- 
peared to him too valuable, to hazard it by an 
11]-timed reſentment ; he therefore accepted of 
their excuſes, and put up with this flagrant and 
cruel breach of faith, without exacting any 

kind of atonement. | 
While ſames was, in every inſtance, go- 
verned by his inſolent favourite, and obliged to 
take meaſures extremely contrary to his incli - 
nations, particularly to turn his thoughts on 
war, which he deteſted, and which he knew 
not how to conduct, he was ſeized with a ter- 
tian ague, which terminated in a fever, After 
ſome fits, he ſent for the prince, whom he ex- 
horted to have a tender affection for his wife; 
to be conſtant to his religion; to protect the 
church of England, and to extend his care to 
the Palatine's unhappy family. During the 
courſe of his illneſs, he was cloſely beſet by 
Buckingham and his own family, who refuſed 
to permit the courtiers to ſee him till he was in 
his laſt agonies. Without the knowledge of 
his phyſicians, they applied a plaiſter to his 
ſide, and gave him a potion, the operation of 
which was followed by the fever, that termi- 
nated his days. He died on the twenty- ſe- 
venth of March 1625, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, leaving only one ſon, Charles, and 
his daughter Elizabeth, married to the elector 
Palatine. The circumſtances attending the 
death of the king, with the critical — 
of 
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e 
of Buckingham, gave riſe to ſuſpicions of the 
darkeſt nature; but a timely ſtop was put to 


the proſecution of enquiries, by the authority 


of Charles. 
James was of a middle ſtature, and of a 
fair complexion: his perſon was plump, but 
not corpulent; his countenance diſagreeable, 
his eyes being large and rolling, his beard 
thin, and his tongue too big for his mouth : 
he had an aukward air, Bay his gait was re. 
markably ungraceful, from a weakneſs in his 
knees, which prevented his walking without 
aſſiſtance: in his diet he was tolerably tempe- 
rate, but drank little elſe beſides rich and ſtrong 
wines, | 1 
The virtues of this prince were ſo mixed 


with the vices that bordered upon them, as to 


exhibit no lights to ſet off the ſhades of his 
character. His generoſity was tainted by a 
childiſh profuſion, that prevented his paying 
his juſt obligations, and laid him under the 
neceſſity of attempting illegal and unjuſt me- 
thods of acquiring money. His friendſhip 
was directed by ſo puerile a fancy, that he 
choſe the moſt contemptible objects, and la- 


viſhed upon them unmerited favours; but he 


ſeldom advanced a man of merit to prefer- 
ment, | 
While king of Scotland his behaviour was, 
in many points, unexceptionable ; but the ri- 
diculous and even profane flattery he received 
from many of the Engliſh nobility, raiſed in 
his mind ſuch an high opinion of himſelf, as 
| 1 diebauched 


* 
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debauched him from this circumſpect conduct. 
Among the forwardeſt of theſe ſycophants was 
Cecil, who, on his coming to the poſſeſſion of | 
the throne of England, had the aſſurance to 
tell him, that he ſhould find his Englifh ſub- | 
jects like aſſes, on whom be might lay any bur- 
then, and ſhould need neither bit nor bridle, 
but their aſſes ears. As he had a more learned 
education than is commonlybeſtowed on princes, 
he made pretenſions to a conſummate know- 
ledge in divinity, politics, and the art of go- 
vernment, which procured him the vain At- 
tering compliment of being the Solomon of the 
age, and has ſince expoſed him to an high de- 
ree of ridicule, While his conduct ſhewed 
Rim extremely deficient in all theſe points, his 
romantic ideas of the natural rights of ſove- 
reign princes, made him publicly own his pre- 
tenfions, which filled the minds of his people 
with an incurable jealouſy ; and this, with the 
aſfectation of diſſembling, which he called 
king-craft, rendered him the object of fear and 
iſtruſt. Yet, in his converſation, he deſcend- 
ed to buffoonery, and ſuffered his favourites to 


_ addreſs him in the profleſt terms of licentious 


familiarity, while thoſe he himſelf uſed were 
no leſs familiar, and affectedly abſurd and 
childiſh, | | 


James is alſo to be conſidered as an author; 
and his works 'principally conſiſt of ſeveral | 
tracts, which are ſtill extant, and are printed {| 
in one volume folio. Theſe are an attempt to 
yon that monarchs have a right to be abſo- 

ute; on the heinous fin of taking tobacco; on 

5 wi:chcraft, | 
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witchcraft, xc. There is not the leaſt ſuſ . 


picion, ſays Mr. Walpole“, that the folio. 


under the name of James I. is not of his 


compoſition ; for though Roger Aſcham may 
have corrected or aſſiſted periods of his illuſ- 
trious pupil, no body can imagine that Bus 
chanan dictated a word of the Damonologia, 
or of the polite treatiſe, intitled, 4 Counters 
blaſt-to Tobacco, Quotations, puns, ſerip- 
ture, witticiſms, ſuperſtitions, oaths, vanity, 
prerogative and pedantry, the ingredients of 
all his ſacred majeſty's performances, were 
the pure produce of his own capacity, and 


deſerving all the incenſe offered to ſuch im- 


menſe erudition. by the divines of his ape, 
and the flatterers of his court. The king's 
ſpeech is always ſuppoſed by parliament to 
be the ſpeech of the miniſter ; but how cruel 
would it have been in king James's miniſters, 
if that interpretation had prevailed in his 
reign! His majeſty alſo publiſhed. his Poeti- 
cal Exerciſes at vacant hours, inthe preface 
to which he condeſcends to make an excuſe 
for their incorrectneſs, as having been write 
ten in his youth, and his having had no 
time to corre& them afterwards ; ſo that, 
when his ingyne and age could, his affaires and 


facherie would not permit him to correct them, 
« /carflie, but at ſtelen moments, he having the 
«« leiſure to blenk upon any paper: however, he 


bribes the reader's approbation, by promiſing, 
if theſe are well received, to preſent kim 
un his Royal and Noble Authors, 

| « with 
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% with his Apocalypſe and Pſalms. His ma- 
« jeſty alſo wrote an encomium on Sir Philip 
& Sidney, ſome verfes prefixed fo Tycho 
«© Brahe's works, and began a Tranſlation of 
% the Pſalms. Several other pieces are aſ- 
*6 cribed to him, and many of his Letters are 
« extant ; ſeveral of them in the Cabala, 
others in manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
and others in Howard's Collection.“ | 
+ MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS, 


_ + Fifteenths and ſubſidies have been frequent- 
VA a aviges: in this and the foregoing reigns. 
The tax called a fifteenth, originally correſ- | 
onded to the name, and was the value of a 
fifteenth part of the moveables. But a valua- 
tion made in the reign of Edward III. being 
always adhered to, each town conſtantly paid a | 
particular ſum, - aſſeſſed by the inhabitants 
themſelves. The ſame tax in corporate towns | 
was called a tenth, becauſe there it was a tenth 
of the moveables; but both together were 
conciſely termed a fifteenth, when the produce 
of the whole was mentioned, and throughout | 
the kingdom, it amounted to about twenty-nine | 
thouſand pounds. A ſubſidy was not invariable | 
like a fifteenth : for, in the eighth of Eliza- | 
beth, a ſubſidy amounted to a hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds: in the fortieth of the 
ſame reign, it was not above ſeventy-eight | 
thouſand : it afterwards fell to ſeventy thou- 
ſand; and was continually decreaſing. This 
was owing to the method of levying it. One 
ſubſidy was originally given for four ſhillings ' 
* 8 In 3 


TM EY FF 
zu the pound on land, and two-ſhillings and 
eight-pence on moveables, throughout the 
counties; which, when the nation was en- 
riched by trade, would have amounted to a 
conſiderable tax, had it been ſtrictly levied ; 
but during the reign of James, the twentieth 
part of that ſum was not paid. The tax was 
fo far perſonal, that a man paid only in the 
county where he lived, though he poſſeſſed eſ- 
rates in other counties; the aſſeſſor forming a 
booſe eſtimation of his property, and rating 
Fim accordingly. However, to preſerve ſome 
urule in the eſtimation, it appears to have been 
= the practice to keep an eye to former aſſeſſ- 
ments, and to rate every man according to his 
anceſtors, or according to what men of ſuch . 
eſtimated property were accuſtomed to pay. 

This was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies could 

not encreaſe, notwithſtanding the encreaſe of 
money, and the riſe of rents. In ſhort, ſubſi- 

dies at laſt became ſo unequal and uncertain, F 
that the parliament was obliged to change them 
into a land-tax*, 

By a proclamation of James for eſtabliſhing 
public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye below eigh- 
teen, and barley below ſixteen, the commiſ- 
2X fooners were empowered to purchaſe corn for 
che magazines f. Theſe prices then are to be 
conſidered as low, though, by our preſent ef- 
timation, they would rather paſs for high, At 


Hume. 
+ Rymer, vol, xvn, page 526, 
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this :ime, the uſual bread of the poor was made 

of barley. During the greateſt part of James's 
reign, the beſt wool was at thirty three ſhil> 

lings a tod: at preſent, it is not above two- 

d thirds of that value; though our exports in 

woollen goods are, doubtleſs, e x By 

the progreſs of arts and induſtry, the finer ma- 

nufactures, notwithſtanding the great encreaſe 

of money, have rather diminiſted in price, 

In Shakeſpear, Falſtaff is told by his hoſteſs, 

1 that the ſhirts ſhe bought him were of holland, 
$1} at eight ſhillings a yard, which is a high price | 
14 at preſent, even ſuppoſing, what is ſcarce pro- 
bable, that the beſt holland was then equal in 
| | apy to the beſt that can now be pur- | 
haſed “. ; 
At this time, the public were free from the 
expence of a ſtanding army; and while James 
was boaſting his divine vicegerency, he had 
- Hot a ſingle regiment of guards, The ſole de- | 
fence of the kingdom was the militia of Eng- | 
land, which amounted to a hundred and ſixty 
thouſand men, who were kept in good order; 
for all the counties of Engiand emulating the 
capital, were fond of ſhewing a well trained 
militia, Thecity of London procured officers | 
who had ſerved abroad, and who taught the 
trained bands thcir exerciſes in the artillery gar- 
den, The very boys, at this time, mimicked | 
their elders, enliſted themſelves voluntarily in + 
to companies, elected officers, and practiſed the 
diſcipline, of which the models were every day 


* Hume, 


expoſed 


os 
4 


55 e 0 + 34 -. 0 
expoſed to their view. In 1583, there was a 
general review made of all the men in England, 
capable of bearing arms ; and theſe, according 
to Raleigh, were found to amount to 1,172,000 
men. | 

The growth of London in riches, beauty, 
and in the number of its inhabitants, has been 
prodigious: from 1600, it doubled every forty 
= years + ; conſequently, in 1680, it contained 
= four times as many inhabitants as at the be- 
= ginning of the century. It was at this time al» 
moſt entirely built of wood, and in every re- 


= ſpe a very diſagreeable city. The carl of 


Arundell firit introduced the general practice of 
erecting buildings of brick f. 
As coaches were firſt ſeen in England in Eliza- 
beth's reign, the firſt ſedan chair was ſeen in that 
of James, and was uſed by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, The people, on ſeeing him carried in 
his chair, were filled with indignation at his 
pride and arrogance, and exclatmed, that he 
made his fellow creatures da the ſervice of beaſts; 

At this period, all the ſeamen employed in 
the merchants ſervice appear to have amounted 
to only ten thouſand men, which probably does 
not exceed the fifth part of their preſent num- 
ber. Raleigh obſerves, that the 5 utch traded 
to England with fix hundred ſhips, and Eng- 


. land to Holland with only ſicty. Almoſt 


the curious arts were cultivated abroad, partts 


„Stowe. | 
+ Sir William Petty. | | 
1 Sir Edward Walker's political diſcaurſes, p. 270, 
cularly 
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cularly in Italy; and the Engliſh only excelled 
in ſhip-building, and the founding of iron 
cannon, Nine-tenths of the commerce of 
England conſiſted in woollen goods; yet the 
exportation of wool was not prohibited till the 
nineteenth year of this reign.. Moſt of the 
cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and 
dreſſed by the Dutch, who are ſaid to have 
eained ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year 
b this manufacture; and Raleigh computes 
the loſs to England at four hundred thouſand 
pounds. Yet a proclamation publiſhed by 
James againſt exporting cloth in that condition, 
ſacceeded fo ill, on account of the Dutch re- 
fuſing to buy the dreſſed cloth, that great mur- 
murs aroſe againſt it; and this meaſure was re- 
tracted by the king, the nation complaining of 
it, as if it had been the moſt impolitic thing in 
the world. Engliſh cloth was then in fo little 
credit, that the king was obliged to ſeek expe- 
dients to engage the people of faſhion to 
wear it, Fe ld cel 

The manufacture of fine linen was, in this 
reign, entirely unknown in the kingdom; nor 
had the ſilk manufacture any footing in England. 

Greenland being diſcovered, the whale fiſh- 
ery was, at firſt, carried on with great ſucceſs ; 
but the Dutch ſoon deprived the Engliſh of 
this ſource of wealth. A company was now 


_ erected for the difcovery of the north-weſt pal- 


ſage, and many fruitleſs attempts were made 
for that purpoſe. In this reign the Eaſt- India 
company received a new patent; and enlarging 

i ene c their 


* 


F ok a Ms Bs... 
their ſtock to 1,500,000, l. fitted out ſeveral 
ſhips on theſe adventures; and in this reign 
Virginia, and the Bermuda or Summer Iſlands, 
were ſettled. . 

The exports of England, from Chriſtmas 
1612 to Chriſtmas 1613, are computed at 
2,487,435 1. : the imports at 2, 141, 151 J.; fo 
that the balance in favour of England was 
346, 284 J.; but in 1622, the imports were 
2,320, 436 J. the imports 2, 619,315; which 
= make a balance of 298, 879 l. againſt Eng- 
land. The Eaſt India company uſually earri- 
ed out a third of their cargo in commodities, 
The trade to Furkey was one of the moſt gain- 
ful to the nation. 

Tradeſmen had hitherto carried on their re- 
tail buſineſs chiefly by means of leaden tokens. 
The ſilver penny, which had the croſs deeply 
indented, had been broke in half, and paſſed 
for half-pennies, or half-pence ; and thoſe halfs 
broke again into four things or farthings ; but 
copper half-pence and farthings began to be 
coined in this reign, in order to ſupply this 
ſmall money, which was eafily loſt, Intereſt 
was at ten per cent. till the year 1624, when it 
was reduced to eight. | | 

As this was the age of bigotry, and the light 
of reaſon had not yet ſpread its influence over 
the minds of men, religious liberty was ſtill 
unknown, and no toleration was allowed for 
perſons who entertained opinions widely differ. 
ent from thoſe publickly eftabliſhed. Two 

Arxians were burned during this period; and 
no reign ſince the reformation was free from 
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the like barbarities. Stowe obſerves, that theſe 
Arians were offered a pardon at the ſtake, on 
condition of their making a recantation. The 
eſtabliſhed worſhip was the only one allowed 
during this and the former reign ; and twenty 
pounds a month might be levied on any one 
who did not frequent it. The national reli- 
gion was eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth, and though 
many of the members, both among the clergy 
and laity, thought it approached too near to 
popery, they ſtill adhered to the eftabliſhed 
worſhip. Theſe were the Paritans, who were 
at this time members of the church of Eng- 
land, though they diſliked ſome of its forms 
and ceremonies ; but they had yet no ſeparate 
congregations. Such of the clergy as refuted 
to comply with the legal ceremonies, were de- 

rived of their livings; and ſometimes, in E- 


lizabeth's reign, otherwiſe puniſhed ; nor was 


it ſafe for any man to ſpeak againſt the eſta. 
bliſhed worſhip. The 1dea that man was ac- 
countable to the ſupreme Being alone for his 
religious ſentiments, and that it was his duty 
to believe the doctrines that appeared to him 
to have the evidence of truth, and to worſhip 
God, according to the dictates of his conſci- | 
ence, were not publickly known. | 
The liberty of the preſs being incompatible 
with thoſe principles of government which 
then prevailed, was alſo unknown. Elizabeth 
had laid the greateſt reſtraints on the preſs; 
and the ſevereſt penalties were inflicted on thoſe 
who preſumed to write againſt an eſtabliſhed |! 
ſentiment, |? 


Tn none" "I "O99 
fentiment, with reſpe& either to religion or 
politics. James extended the ſame penalties to 
the importing of ſuch books from abroad, and 
afterwards prohibited the printing of any book 
without permiſſion from the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop 
of London, or the vice-chancellor of one of 
the univerſities, or of ſome perſon appointe& 
by them. | 
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The Accceſſion of Charles. Naval Expedition 
| againſt Spain, Various As of Tyranny. Im- 
peachment of Buckingham. Various Methods 
| by which Supplies were obtained without ax 
| AR of Parliament, and among the reſt, a ge- 
aeral Loan demanded. Expedition to the 1/ie 

of Rhee, Petition of Right, Death of Buck- 
zngham. Dr. Leighton's cruel Puniſhment, 

| Laud's Innovations in the Church. Arbitrary 
Methods of raifing Money, Other Severities 

in the Star-chamber, and High-commiſſion 
Court, Ship Money, and the Trial of Hamp- 

den. An Attempt 10 introduce the Liturgy in 

Scotland,  Epi/copacy y the Scots. 

The King and the Seats prepare for War. A 

1 Pacification. Preparatrons for another War, 
111 Rout at Neauburn. Treaty at Rippon. Meer- 
1 ing of the long Parliament. Impeachment of 
| | + Strafford: and Land. Patents for Monopolies 
cancelled, Ship Money declared illegal. Straf- 
ford's Trial aud Execution. High Commiſſion 
and Star- chamber aboliſhed. The King's Jour- 

ney 10 Scotland. Conſpiracy and Maſſacre in 

Ireland. Lord Kimbolton and five Members 

of the Lower Houſe impeached. The King goes 

zo tht Houſe io ſeize them. Tumulis. 'The 

| King 
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King arrives in York. Preparations for a ci - 
wil War, The Battles of Stratton, Landſ- 
down, and Roundway-down. . _ 1akens 
The Siege of Glouceſter. The Battle of News: - 

bury. Invaſion of the Scots. . Battles of Mar- 
on- Moor, and Cropredy-bridge- The ſecond 
Battle of Newbury. The Trealy of Uxbridge., 
The Execution of Laud, Montroje's Victories 
The Battle of Naſeby. The ſurrender of Bri/- 
tol. The Weſt conquered by Fairfax. The 
Defeat of Montrgſe. Ihe King goes to the 
Scots at Newark. His being delivered up by 
the Scots, The Mutiny. of the Army, who 
ſu baue the Parliament. The King flies to the 
Ile of Wight. The ſecond civil War. In- 
waſion from Scotland. The Treaty of News 
port. The civil War, and Invaſicn repreſſed. 
The King again ſeized by the Army. The. 
Houſe pe: Bo The King's Trial, Death, and 
Charader. p | 


O ſooner had death cloſed the eyes of 

James, than his ſon Charles was pro- 
claimed king; and the very next day the houſ- 
hold was ſettled, a parliament ſummoned, and 
diſpatches ſent to haſten the king's marriage 
with the princeſs Henrietta. The parliament 
was ſummoned to meet on the ſeventh of May ; 
and it was not without regret that the arrival 
of the princeſs Henrietta, whom he had eſpou- _ 
ſed by proxy, obliged him to delay, by repeat- 
ed prorogations, their meeting till the eigh- 
teenth of June, when they aſſembled at Weſt- 
minſler for the diſpatch of buſineſs, The 
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young prince re N as ſincere, all the 
praiſes and carefſes with which he had been 


loaded, while in oppoſition to his father, he 
was active in procuring the rupture with Spain, 


hafted with alacrity to a period when he might 
receive the moſt undoubted teſtimony of the 
dutiful attachment of his ſubjects. The com- 
mons, after mentioning ſome grievances not 
redreſſed, and demanding an account of the 
laſt money granted for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate, being reſtrained from keeping toge - 
ther, by the raging of the plague, and un- 
willing to give a total denial to their young 
king, granted him two ſubſidies, and petition · 
ed fer a receſs; on which account they were 
adjourned to meet on the firſt of Auguſt at 
Oxford. | n 
From the ſmallneſs of this ſupply, it is evi- 
dent that they had already entertained a ſtrong 
jealouſy of the preſent government. No chan 
had been made in the adminiſtration fince 
death of james: Charles had the ſame. favou- 
rite, the ſame miniſters, and all the offices of 


the kingdom, continued in the hands of Buck- 


ingham's creatures. His influence over Charles, 
exceeded even that which he had acquired oyer 
the weakneſs of James ; and every public mea- 
fure was conducted by his advice and direction. 
The hatred of the people had been ſuſpended 


for a moment, while the duke's conduct ſeem- 


ed to gratify their prejudices; but it was im- 
poſſible for him long to preſerve their affec - 


tions. They now found that the zeal of Charles 
and Buckingham ſprang from a particular pique 


againk 


4 
1 
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againſt Spain, and that they had eontracted an 
alliance with a court no leſs hated. A chapel 
had been built at Somerſet-houſe, for the queen 
and her family, with conveniencies adjoining 
to it, for the capuchin friars, who were per- 
mitted to walk abroad in their habits. Buck- 


. Ingham, prompted by the vehemence of his 


temper, had ſuddenly raiſed his flatterers and 
dependents to the higheſt elevation; and the 


whole power of the kingdom was graſped by 


his inſatiable hand. He engroſſed the entire 
confidence of his maſter, and was himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt conſiderable offices of the 
crown. Beſides, the extraordinary ſupply gran- 
ted to the crown by the laſt parliament, | 
the bad management of its firſt military at- 
1 convinced Ny comune, 2 the mi- 
niſtry were not to be truſted with ſo important 
a buſineſs as war; and the ſpeech of the lord- 
keeper, which repreſented, that the ſubſidies 
were not only ſpent, but the revenue in debt, 
did not a little contribute to confirm them in 


'this opinion, | 


Before the parliament aſſembled at Oxford, 
an incident happened which inflamed the re- 
ſentment of the Engliſh. The. French mini- 
ſtry had cajoled James into a promiſe to furniſh 
Lewis' with one ſhip of war, and ſeven armed 


merchant ſhips, to be N againſt the 


Genoeſe. Buckingham, however, prev 
on Charles to lend theſe ſhips to the French, 


to be uſed againft the Proteſtants at the ſiege of 
Rochelle, where they were to be filled with 


French foldiers and mariners, commanded — 
1 b e 
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the duke de Montmorency. This was no ſoon- 
er known, than the whole crew mutinied, ' 
Vice-admiral Pennington declared, that he 
would rather. be hanged in England for dif. 
obedience, than fight againſt his brother Pro- 
teſtants in France; and notwithſtanding the 
repeated menaces and promiſes of the French, 
he refuſed to deliver up the ſhips, and ſailed 
back to the Downs. They there received new 
orders from Buckingham, Jord admiral, to re- 
turn to Diepe. As the duke was ſenſible, that 
authority alone was not ſufficient to engage the 
commanders in an action ſo repugnant to con- 
ſcience and honour, a rumour was ſpread, that 
a peace had been concluded between the French 
king and his Proteſtant ſubjects. On their re- 
turn to Diepe, they found that they had been 
deceived. The captains of the merchant ſhips 
now maintained, that the king had no Hoh 
to diſpoſe of their property, and prepared to 
ſail away; but Pennington, who could no 
longer plead a miſunderſtanding of his orders, 
fired, to bring them to ; yet the brave Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, who commanded one of the | 
_ veſſels, broke through, and returned to Eng- 
land. The remaining ſhips were delivered to 
the French: but all the officers and ſeamen, 
notwithſtanding the great offers made them, 
immediately deſerted; and not one individual, 
except a gunner, would ſerve againſt their dif. 
treſſed brethren the French Proteſtants. This 
tranſaction entirely diſſipated the popularity 
which every monarch obtains at the beginning 
of his reign, ' | | 


N 
| 
N 
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When the. parliament met at Oxford, the 
commons renewed their complaints on the 
| grievances of the nation, and determined a- 
gainſt granting a ſupply, without an effectual 
reformation of the government: on which the 
king, taking advantage of the plague, which 
began to appear at Oxford, under that pretence 
immediately diſſolved them. | 
To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, 
Charles had now recourſe to the old oppreſfive 
expedient of forcing a loan from his ſubjects; 
and privy ſeals were iſſued out to all perſons of 
ſubſtance. By means of this ſupply, the king 
was enabled to equip a fleet of eighty veſlels, 
in which were embarked ten thouſand” land 
forces. The chief command was entruſted to 
Sir Edward Cecil, lately created viſcount 
Wimbledon, a creature of Buckingham's, to 
the negle& of Sir Robert Manſel, an old ſea 
officer, who was in great eſteem with the peo. 
ple. On his failing to Cadiz, the bay was 
# tound to be fell of ſhips of great value; yet 
WW theſe, through the negle& of the commanders, 
were ſuffered to eſcape, The army was then 
landed, and a fort taken ; but the undiſcipli- 
ned foldiers finding ftore of wine, could not be 
| reſtrained from drinking to exceſs. After this 
unfortunate beginning, the whole force reim- 
barked, and the fleet put to ſea, in order to 
Intercept the Spaniſh galleons; but the plague 
Having ſeized the ſeamen and the ſoldiers, they 
abandoned all hopes, and returned to England. 
This unſucceſsful and ill- conducted attempt, 
encreaſed the clamour againſt the miniſtry, 
During 
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During the courſe of the late expedition, 
Buckingham and the earl of Holland were 
ſent to the Hague, to negociate a trealy wich 
the Dutch, and to confer with the ambaſſadors 
of the kings of Sweden and Denmark, who 
had joined in the confederacy againſt Spain. 
'The Dutch had entered heartily into the cauſe, 
and had lent an aſſiſtance of ſhips to the late 


crown jewels, and pawned them in Holland, 
for the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


out a proclamation to prohibit the ſoldiers from 
leaving their colours; and trufting to the ex- 
pedient of nominating ſeveral popular gentle- 
men ſheriffs in the counties, he ventured to call 
a parliament. Yet four days before the meet- 
ing of this national aſſembly, Charles had the 
imprudence to add to the diſguſt of the public, 
by exacting the obſolete tribute of knights. fees 
from all who poſſeſſed forty pounds a year. 


February, 1626, immediately entered —_— 
public grievances : the miſcarriage of the fleet 
to Cadiz, the evil counſellors about the king, 
and the miſemployment and waſte of the king's 
revenue. It was reſolved, that a committee 
for ſecret affairs, and another for grievances, 
ſhould fit every Wedneſday and Friday durin 
this parliament ; and an a& was tendered 10 
read, to adminiſter an oath for rendering a 
true account of all general and public taxes, 
rates, and collections. OE 
While 


expedition. To ſupply the preſent exigencies 1 . 
of the war, the duke had taken with him the 


The parliament, which met on the ſixth of ll 


Hence, when the fleet returned, Charles iſſued | 4 


J. 
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While the parliament was thus employed, 
they received an importunate meſſage from the 
king, expreſſing the infinite prejudice the pub- 
tic affairs muſt receive, by their longer delay- 


ing the ſupplies. But the commons not think. 


ing it prudent to truſt the money in the hands 
of Buckingham, at the very time when they 
were proceeding againit him, ſent the king an 
anſwer, that they were firmly aſſured, that he 
would acce;t of and follow the faithful advice 
of his parliament, and that on this conſidera- 


tion, they intended to aſſiſt him in ſo ample a 


manner, as ſhould render him ſafe at home, 
and feared abroad. Charles was greatly of- 
fended at this meſſage, which ſhewed their de- 
termined reſolution to give no aſſiſtance to- 
wards the occaſions of the war, till he had 
choſen a miniſtry, on whom they could place an 
entire confidence. He therefore wrote them an 


anſwer, in which he told them, that he was as 


willing to hear their grievances as any of his 
predeceſſors ; and added, I muſt let you 
% know, that I will not allow any of my ſer- 
c yvants to be queſtioned among you; much 
cc leſs ſuch as are of eminent ſtate, and near 
* unto me.” This produced no effect on the 
meaſures of the commons, who, though they 
voted the king three ſubſidies and three fif- 
teenths, declared, that the act ſhould not be 


brought in, till the grievances were preſented 


and anſwered, They then reſumed. their de- 
bates concerning the impeachment of Buck- 
ingham, and ordered him to have notice of the 
charges brought againſt him, 

Buck- 
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Buckingham became every day more odious, 
by his want of temper and. prudence, and by 
the ill concerted meaſures in which he engaged 
his maſter. Whence he was obliged, this fef- 
ſion, to ſuſtain two violent attacks; one from 
the houſe of commons, and the other from, the 
earl of Briſtol, That nobleman, ſecure of the 


concealed favour of James, had expreſſed the | 


utmoſt duty and obedience, in hopes of his 
being ſoon reſtored to his former credit ; and 
after Charles's acceſſion, had ſubmitted to the 
king's commands, to. remain at his country- 
ſeat, and to abſent himſelf from parliament : 
but having mede many fruitleſs attempts to re- 
gain Charles's favour, and finding him to be 
entirely governed by Buckingham, his im- 
placable enemy, he reſolved no longer to keep 
any meaſures with the court, and petitioned 
the houſe of lords, craving their good offices 
with the king, for obtaining his right as a peer 
of the realm. His writ was then j him, ac- 
companied with a letter from the lord-keeper, 


Coventry, commanding him, in the king's 


name, to abſent himſelf from parliament. 
Briſtol ſent this letter to the lords, entreating 
their advice, how he ſhould proceed in ſo eri - 
tical a ſituation. This occaſioned the king's 
ev wave ar being withdrawn ; but the court 
eing highly provoked, the attorney-general 
was ordered to enter againſt him an accuſation 
of high treaſon. Briſtol, by way of recrimi- 
nation, impeached Buckingham of the ſame 


crime; and both the earl's defence of himſelf, 


and the accuſation of the duke, which are till 


extant 


"+ 
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extant, contain a full and authentic account of 
all the negociations with Spain, and of the 
duke's meaſures, with reſpect to breaking off 
the marriage. ; 

The impeachment of the commons was 
reduced to regular articles. They accuſed him 
of having united many offices in his own per- 
ſon ; of neglecting to guard the feas, by which 
means many merchant-ſhips had fallen into the 


| hands of the enemy; of delivering ſhips to 


the French king, to be employed againſt the 
Proteſtants ; of obtaining immenſe grants of 
money and lands from the king for himſelf and 
his kindred, te the impairing the royal reve- 
nue, and impoveriſhing the crown; of ſelling 
honours and offices, and of adminiſtering phy- 
ſic to the late king, without the knowledge of 
his phyſician. Ph 
While the commons were thus warmly en- 
gaged againſt Buckingham, the king embraced 
every opportunity, by which he could expreſs his 
contempt for them, The earl of Suffolk, 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
dying, Buckingham, though lying under im- 


8 peachment, was, by the influence of the court, 


choſen chancellor in his room. The commons 
loudly complained of this affront; and the 
king himſelf, to encreaſe their reſentment, 
wrote a letter to the univerſity, in which he 


extolled the duke, and thanked them for elect- 


ing him. The lord-keeper expreſsly command- 
ed the houſe, in the king's name, not to med- 
dle with Buckingham, his miniſter and ſer- 


© vant; and ordered them to finiſh, in a few 


. N days, 


days, the bill in relation to the ſubſidies, and 
mons, as to threaten them, that if they did 


| biguity ſhould remain, Sir Dudley Carleton f 
took care to explain it, by obſerving, that par- 


commons thought that a precariqus liberty, 1 
liberty at all; and reſolved, while it was yet 4 


ſuch invincible barriers, that no king or minil- 


with which theſe members were charged in 
their accuſation of the duke. But it being fully 

proved, that no ſuch expreſſions had been uſed, 
the members were releaſed; and the king — A 
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to make ſome addition to them; otherwiſe they 
muſt not expect to fit any longer. Charles af. 
terwards went ſo far, in a meſſage to the Com. 


not furniſh him with ſupplies, he ſhould be 
obliged to try new counſels. Though this lan- Wl 
guage was ſufficiently clear, yet leaſt any am. 


liaments were anciently in uſe in all Chriſtian 
Kingdoms, till the kings knowing their own 
ſtrength, and obſerving the turbulent ſpirit of 
thoſe aſſemblies, at laſt overthrew them. The 


reſerved by unlimited complaiſance, was no 


In their power, to ſecure the conſtitution by Wl 


ter, ſhould, for the future, ever utter ſuch 
language to any parliament. Sir Dudley 
Digges and Sir John Elliot, two members _ 7 
had been employed as managers of the im- 
peachment againſt the duke being thrown into 
priſon, the commons declared, that they would 
proceed no farther on buſineſs, till they had 
obtained ſatisfaction with reſpe& to their pri- 
vileges. Charles alledged, that this meaſute 

roceeded from certain ſeditious expreſſions, | 


ed no farther benefit from this attempt, than to 
exaſperate the houſe ſtill farther. ; 

| The lords, moved by this example, claimed 
liberty for the earl of Arundel, who had been 
lately impriſoned in the Tower; and after ma- 
ny fruitleſs evaſions, the king, though ſome- 
what. ungracefully, was at laſt obliged to 
comply. : | 
The commons then ſent up a petition to the 
king, on his not having 1 his 3 | 
to the parliament at Oxford, to remove from all 
places of authority ſuch perſons as were' con- 
vided or ſuſpected of popery. Charles enraged 
at this reproof, wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, 
in which he required him to ſignify to the 
houſe, that he expected the bill of ſubſidies to 
be hrought in forthwith, without delay or con- 
dition; if not, it would force him to take other 
reſolutions. The commons returned a reſpe&- 
ful but ſpirited anſwer, with a petition for the 
removal of the duke of Buckingham from the 
royal preſence, This petition made Charles 
determine to diſſolve the parliament. When 
this reſolution was known, the houſe of peers 
endeavoured to interpoſe, and petitioned the 
king to allow the parliament to fit. fome time 
longer; but he haſtily replied, © Nor a mo- 
ment longer ;?? and ſoon after ended the ſeſ- 
ſion by diſſolution. 

As the commons had foreſeen this meaſure, 
they had drawn up a remonſtrance againſt the* 
duke of Buckingham; againſt the impriſon- 
ment of their members; and the illegal taking 
of tonnage and poundage, without conſent of 
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parliament. The king likewiſe, on his part, 
publiſhed a declaration, containing the reaſons 
of his diſagreement with the parliament, and 
of their being ſuddenly diſſolved, before they 
had time to conclude any one act. The par- 
tizans on both ſides were furniſhed by theſe pa- 
pers with ample matter of apology or recrimi- 
nation. The impartial part of the kingdom 
judged, that the commons were inſenſibly chang» 
ing and improving the ſpirit and genius of 
the conſtitution ; and that the king was acting 
without any plan; running on in a road ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with the moſt dangerous 
precipices, without concerting proper mea- 
ſures, either for ſubduing or ſubmitting to the 
ſteadineſs of the commons. 8 
At the ſame time that the king publiſhed 
his declaration, a proclamation was iſſued for 
ſuppreſſing the remonſtrance of the commons, 
Though that aſſembly had ſo reſolutely op. 
poſed the haughty demands of the king, it is 
very apparent, that had he condeſcended ta 
drop his unpopular attachment, and to retract 
his arbitrary meſſages and ſpeeches, their grants 
would have been liberal: for after the im- 
peachment was ſettled, they had added a fourth 
ſubſidy to the three already voted, when the 


king's laſt peremptory letter gave an entire 


change to their debates, and produced the pe- 
tition againſt Buckingham, which occaſioned 


the haſty diſſolution of the parliament. 


The threat which Charles had made to the 
commons, of new counſels, was now put in 
execution ; and the privy-council, which was 

| compoſed 
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compoſed of ſervile dependents on Bucking- 
ham, made no difficulty in reſolving, that the 
king might continue to take duties upon goods 


| and merchandize, in the ſame manner as had 


been levied in the late reign ; and x proclama- 
tion was iſſued, commanding the ſubjects to 
ſubmit to this tax, under the penalty of im- 
priſonment. A commiſſion was allo openl7 
granted, to compound with the Catholics for 
diſpenſing with the penal laws enacted againſt 
them. A loan of a hundred thouſand pounds 


| having been refuſed by the citizens of London, 
| that city, and all the maritime towns, were 


required to provide a certain number of armed 
ſhips. Both the city of London, which was 
rated at twenty ſhips, and the deputy lieute- 
nants and juſtices of the peace of Dorlſetſhire, 
remonſtrated againſt the impoſition ; but were 
ſharply reproved by the council, and told, that 
ſtate occaſions, and the defence of the king- 


dom, in times of extraordinary danger, were 


not to be guided by ordinary precedents ; and 
that precedents were not wanting for the pu- 
niſhment of thoſe who diſobeyed his majeſty's 
command, fignified by that board ; and theſe 
threats terrified the parties into immediate ſub- 


| miſlion. Of ſome, loans were required; and 


to other:, the way of benevolence' was pro- 
poſed : methods ſupported by precedent, but 
all of them 1nviduous, even in more ſubmiſſive * 
and complying times. . 
| Theſe methods of obtaining a ſupply were 
conducted with ſome degree of moderation, till 
news arrived, that a great battle was fought 

| N 3 between 
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between the king of Denmark and count Til- 
ly, the Imperial general, in which the former 
was defeated. Money became now more than 
ever neceſſary, in order to ſupport a prince fo 
nearly allied to Charles, and who had been en- 
gaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, ſo- 
licitations, and promiſes of the Engliſh. After 
ſome deliberation, an act of council was paſ- 
ſed for a general loan from the ſubject, accord- 
ing as every man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of 
the laſt ſubſidy. That preciſe ſum was requir- 
ed, which each would have paid, had the vote 
of four ſubſidies and three · fifteenths of the laſt 
parliament paſſed into a law: but the people 
were informed, that the ſums exacted were not 
to be termed ſubſidies, but loans. The com- 
miſſioners appointed to levy theſe loans, were 
enjoined among other articles of ſecret inftruc- 
tions, that if any ſhould refuſe to lend, make 
delays or excuſes, 'they ſhould be examined up- 
on oath, whether any one had perſuaded them 
to it; who it was; and what perſuaſions were 
uſed for that purpoſe. A violent inquiſitorial 
power, which filled the people, in general, 
with indignation. | | 
That the civil authority might be ſupported 
by religious prejudices, ſome ſermons, preach- 
ed by Manwaring and Sibthorpe, in favour of 
the general loan, were ſpread by the court over 
the whole kingdom. Paſlive obedience, in its 
full extent, was there recommended; and all 
the authority of the ſtate, repreſented as cen- 
tering in the king alone, while the limitations 
of law, and of the. conſtitution, were N 

| ented 
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| ſented as ſeditious and impious. This doctrins 
was ſo openly eſpouſed by the king, that arch · 
biſhop Abbot, a virtuous and popular prelate, 
was ſuſpended from the exerciſe of his office, 
and confined to one of his country- ſeats, only 
for refuſing to licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermon. 
Abbot's principles of liberty, and oppoſition 
to Buckingham, had created bim the ill-will 
of the court, and acquired him the character 
of a Puritan: for it is remarkable, that this 
party were as ſtrenuous in the defence of the 
privileges of the nation, as the zealous church- 
men were of the prerogatiyes of the crown. 
While Charles, influenced by his reſentment 
and his neceſſities, thus violently ſtretched his 
prerogative, the ſpirit of the people was far 
from being ſubdued. Many refuſed the above 
loans, and ſome even exerted themſelves, in 
perſuading their neighbours to inſiſt upon their 
common rights and privileges, Theſe were 
thrown into priſon, by warrants from the coun- 
cil, - Moſt of them either patiently ſubmitted 
to confinement, or petitioned the king, who 
commonly releaſed them, Five gentlemen a+» 
lone, Sir Edmund Hampden, Sir John Heving- 
ham, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Corbet, and 
Sir Thomas Darnel, had the ſpirit to ſtand the 
reſentment of the miniſtry, and to defend, by 
a legal proceſs, the liberties of their country. 
The queſtion, whether a ſubject could be 
confined by the ſpecial command of the king 
and council, without aſſigning the cauſe, was 
brought to a ſolemn trial before the king's- 
bench, in November 1626, in the caſe of Sir 


John 
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John Corbet; and the whole kingdom was at. 


tentive to the iſſue, as an affair of much great - 
er conſequence than the event of many battles. 
The debates on this ſubje& opened the eyes 
ef the public, to the knowledge of their juſt 
rights, and of the violation thoſe rights had 
ſuffered, by an uninterrupted ſeries of illegal 
exertions of power. They now ſaw, that their 
anceſtors had been ſo jealous of perſonal li- 
berty, as to ſecure it againſt arbitrary power, 
by fix ſeveral ſtatutes, and even by an article 
of the Great Charter, the moſt ſacred barrier 
of the laws and conſtitution, The kings of 
England, who had been unable to prevent the 
enacting of theſe laws, had ſufficient power, 
when the tide of liberty was ſpent, to hinder 
their regular execution ; and though rebellious 
ſubjects had frequently reſiſted the king's au- 
thority in the open field, none had ever before 
the courage, while confined and at mercy, 
bravely to ſtand forth in oppoſition to regal 


Power, and to claim the protection of the con- 


ſtitution, againſt the will of the ſovereign. It 
was not till this age, ſays Hume, when the 


ſpirit of liberty was univerſally diffuſed, when 


the principles of government were nearly re- 
duced to a ſyſtem, when the tempers of men, 
more civilized, ſeemed leſs to require theſe 


violent exertions of prerogative, that theſe five 


gentlemen, by a noble effort, ventured in this 
national cauſe, to bring the queſtion to a final 
determination, And the king was aſtoniſned 


at finding, that the power exerciſed by his pre- 


deceſſors, almoit without interruption, was 
found, 
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ſound, upon trial, to be directly oppoſite to 
the cleareſt laws, and ſupported. by few un- 
doubted precedents, in courts of judicature. 
But impriſonment was not the only puniſh» 
ment made uſe of to awe the diſcontented na- 
tion: ſoldiers were billetted on all perſons of 
ſubſtance, who, by their words and actions, 
had refuſed or delayed the loan. The poorer 
ſort were preſſed into the fleet and army. Sir 
Peter Hayman, for the ſame reaſon, was diſ- 
patched on a frivolous errand to the Palati- 
nate; and Glanville, an eminent lawyer, but 
_ obnoxious to the crown, had been obliged, 
during the former interval of parliament, to _ 
accept of an office in the navy. 'The cogni- 
zance of offences were taken out of the proper 
courts, and judicial deciſions rendered arbitrary 
in matters of life and death. The ſoldiers, 
ill paid and undiſciplined, committed many 
crimes and outrages, and greatly encreaſed the 
public diſcontents. To prevent theſe diſor- 
ders, martial law was enforced, and the lives 
of the ſoldiers put in the power of their offi- 
cers; on which the people, who had com- 
plained of the outrages of the army, now 
thought the remedy till more intolerable : for 
though the expediency of martial law had been 
formerly deemed a ſufficient ground for eſta- 
bliſhing it, men were become more jealous of 
liberty, and now regarded, as illegal and ar- 
bitrary, every exerciſe of authority that was not. 
ſupported by expreſs ſtatutes, or uninterrupted, 
precedents, We 


It 
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It may be affirmed with the greateſt certainty, 
that all men, except a few courtiers and eccle- 
ſiaſtics, were diſpleaſed at theſe high exertions 
of prerogative. Though, in defence of the 
_ king's meaſures, ancient precedents were plead- 
ed ; upon a compariſon, a confiderable differ» 
ence was obſerved between the cafes, Irregu- 
lar acts of power might caſually be exerciſed 
by a prince to anſwer a preſent purpoſe ; and 
yet liberty fill fubfiſt, in ſome tolerable de- 

fee, under his adminiſtration : but where all 

eſe were reduced into a fyſtem, were exerted' 
without interruption, were ftudiouſly ſought 
for, in order to ſupply the place of laws, and 
ſubdue the refractory ſpirit of the nation; it 
was neceſfary to find ſome ſpeedy remedy, or 
finally to abandon all hopes of preſerving the 
freedom of the conſtitution, Nor could mo- 
derate men eſteem the provocation, which the 
king had received, ſufficient to warrant all 
theſe violent meaſures. The commons had not 
yet invaded his authority, but had only exer- 
Ciſed their own privileges * ; and even ſuppoſ- 
ing that he had met with harſh and unkind 
treatment from one houſe of parliament, it 
could pivg him no right to ſeek revenge, by 
invading the rights and liberties of the whole 

nation. 75 . 

Had 6. erbe, uſe of the money he had 
tyrannically extorted from his ſubjects, to ſup- 
port the king of Denmark, who had been en- 
ticed into the German quarrel, by his pro- 


E Hume, 


miſes . 
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miſes and importunities, he would, in this par- 
ticular, have anſwered the expectations of the 
public; but to the aſtoniſhment of all men, a 
ſquadron, which had been ſent to lie in the 
mouth of the Elbe, was recalled; and the paſ- 
ſage by the Sound, to the king of Denmark's 
dominions, left undefended. At the ſame time, 
to the ſurprize of all men, Charles, though 
baffled in every attempt againſt the Auſtrian 
dominions, though embroiled with his own 
ſubjects, and without any other treaſure than 
what was extorted by the moſt inviduous and 
moſt dangerous meaſures, wantonly attacked 
France, before he had accommodated matters 
with the houſe of Auſtria. If we trace the 
incentives to a ſtep ſo extravagantly impru- 
dent, we ſhall find them all centered in the le- 
vity of the impetuous Buckingham, who was 
actuated by motives which would appear inere - 
dible, were we not ſufficĩiently acquainted with 

the violence and temerity of his character. 
The ſplendor with which Buckingham was 
ſurrounded, on his being diſpatched to France 
to conduct Henrietta Maria into England, did 
not a little dazzle a court apt to be pleaſed 
with gay appearances. This, with the im- 
portance of his employment, had cauſed his 
reception to be more than ordinary magnifi- 
cent, friendly, and gracious. In the midſt of 
thoſe ſcenes of gaiety, pleaſure and diſſipation, 
produced on this occaſion, he was inſpired, by 
ſome favourable glances, with the hopes of en- 
. tering into an amorous intrigue with no Jeſs a 
perſonage than Anne of Auſtria, the young 
2 queen 
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queen of France, who is ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely taken with the ſplendid appearance and 
familiar manners of the Engliſh favourite. 
The progreſs of his amour was e bee 
by the watchful Richelieu; but Buckingham, 
with a temerity peculiar to himſelf, left Hens 
rietta Maria at Boulogne on a ſlight pretence, 
and returning to Amiens, had a ſecret inter- 
view with the French queen, who had accom- 
panied' her ſiſter-in-law thus far on her journey. 
This coming to Lewis's ears, the queen's do- 
meſtics were diſmiſſed, and that prince was 
filled with the higheſt reſentment, at Buckin 
bam's unparallelled inſolence. Afterwards, 
when the duke was, on a frivolous pretence, 
making preparations for another embaſſy to 
Paris, a meſſage was ſent him from Lewis, that 
he muſt not think of ſuch a, journey. Upon 
which, in a romantic paſhon, he ſwore, that be 
evould ſee the queen in ſpight of all the power f 
France; and from that moment, reſolved to 
engage England in a war with that kingdom. 
He was ſoon ſupplied with pretences for this 
purpoſe; Charles had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
been extremely ill uſed by the French court. 
It was with difficulty he had obtained the reſ- 
toration of his ſhips, after they had performed 
the ſtipulated ſervice at Rochelle. Though 
Lewis had given him hopes, that he would en- 


ter heartily into the alliance apainſt the Au- 
ſtrian family, yet this was no farther proſe- 
cuted, than was neceſſary to make an advan- 
tageous treaty with the court of Spain. Charles's 


entment of theſe provocations was — 
. | N * 
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ed by the treatment he had met with from his 
own queen; who, from the firſt of their uni- 
on, had treated him with inſupportable inſo- 
lence. On her firſt arrival, ſhe was but ſix- 
teen years of age; but was diſtinguiſhed by 
her beauty, her zeal for the Romiſh religi- 
on, and her quickneſs in repartee. She A. | 

uted with him on all points, and afferted, that 
* had no right to adviſe her in the nomina- 
tion of her domeſtics, or the management of 
her houſhold; and diſpleaſed him, by per- 
forming a ridiculous penance, which ſhe had 
been enjoined by her prieſts, to walk bare- foot 
to Tyburn, there to pay devotion to the mar- 
tyrs who had ſuffered in the popiſh cauſe : 
theſe, with the abſurd pretenſions of her French 
attendants, obliged Charles to ſhew his re- 
ſentment, by diſmiſſing them from their miſ- 
treſs's ſervice, and ſending them out of his do- 
minions, | 0 

The duke de Soubize, who, with his broe 
ther the duke of Rohan, was the leader of the 
Hugonot party in France, was then in London, 
and warmly ſolicited Charles to embrace the 
protection of theſe diſtreſſed Proteſtants. He 
yes; that after the combined ſquadrons 
of England and Holland had repreſſed the in- 
habitants of Rochelle, and the French king had 
concluded a peace with them under Charles's. 
mediation, the ambitious Richelieu was ſtill 
meditating the deſtruction of the Hugonots ; 
that in every province of France, preparations 
were ſilently making for the ſuppreſſion of their 
religion; that the reformed in France caſt their 

Vol. IX. O eyes 
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eyes on him, as the head of their faith; and 
conſidered him as engaged by intereſt, as well 
as inclination, to ſupport them; that while 
their party ſubſiſted, he might rely on their 
obedience, as much as on that of his own ſub- 
Jes ; but if their liberties were once raviſhed 
from them, the power of France would ſoon be · 
come formidable to England, and to all the 
neighbouring ſtates. | 

Though the king had, probably, no great 
affection to the Hugonots, who, in religion 
and politics, ſo much reſembled the Puritans, 
he allowed himſelf to be ne by theſe ar- 
guments, inforced by the ſolicitation of Buck- 
ingham. A fleet of a hundred fail, with ſe- 
ven thouſand land forces, were fitted out for 
the invaſion of France; and both of them en- 
truſted to the eommand of the duke, who was 
entirely unacquainted both with land and ſea 
ſervice, The fleet appeared before Rochelle, 
"when the inhabitants ſhut their gates, and re- 
fuſed to admit allies; of whoſe coming they 
were not previouſly informed. The ſame in- 
Capacity and inexperience, -appeared in all his 
other military operations. Inſtead of attack- 
ing Oleron, an ifland fertile and defenceleſs, 
he ſteered to the iſle of Rhee, which was well 
fortified, and had 'a good garriſon.” He there 
landed his men, though with ſome loſs, and 
was adviſed by Soubize, to take advantage of 
the panic of the French, and immediately at- 
tack the citadel of St. Martin; but neglecting 
this advice, he loſt five days in fortifying him- 
ſelf, and making preparations to carry on — 
hee "8 h attac 
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attack in a regular manner; in which time, 
that fort was victualled and provided for a ſiege. 
At length he began the attack, but neglected 
to take a ſmall fort which ſtood upon the ſhore, 
named la Prie, and immediately ſent ſuch ſan- 
guinary aſſurances to Charles, that a procla- 
mation was prematurely iſſued for encouraging 
the Engliſh to tranſport themſelves and their 
families to the iſle of Rhee ; but the progreſs 
of his conqueſt was. at a ſtand, and Bucking- 
ham, after ſeveral fruitleſs attacks, was o 
liged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. His 
army was now recruited with fixteen hundred 
men from Ireland, and five hundred from the 
Rochellers, who, by the perſuaſion of Sou - 
bize, had declared for the Engliſh, while 
Charles was preparing a large reinforcement to 
be ſent from England, The French had, by 
this time, recovered from their ſurprize z and 
though Buckingham might have ſpeedily re- 
duced them, by making himſelf maſter of a 
well, from whence the inhabitants drew all 
their water, this was neglected, and the enemy 
ſuffered to ſecure. themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
it. The length of time} ſpent in the ſiege, 
ve the French an opportunity to collect, 
the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, ſo large a 
naval force, that their fleet exceeded that of 
the Engliſh. By means of this fleet, and the 
advantage they obtained from the poſſeſſion of 
fort la Prie, they landed ſo large a body of 
forces, that Buckingham began to think of a 
retreat. Soubize ſtrongly repreſented to him, 
the diſtreſſes this 5 bring upon the kane 
© "SEN x 5 . & IQ» 
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Proteſtants in general, and particularly upon 
the Rochellers; who, on the faith of England, 
had at length declared for the allies, and thus 
drawn upon themſelves the ſevere reſentment 
of their monarch. The duke de Rohan and 
himſelf, preſuming on an effectual aſſiſtance 
from England, had been ſo active, that they 
were declared traitors; the former had been 
ſentenced to be torn in pieces by four horſeg, 
— thouſand crowns were ſet upon his 
cad, | ; 16 YO 
Theſe prefling circumſtances were all urged 
In vain : Buckingham, tired of his ſituation, 
reſolved to return to England, though he daily 
expected a large reinforcement from thence, 
But he firſt made an attempt to take the cita» 
del by ftorm ; by which he raſhly threw away 
the lives of the ſoldiers. He then began his 
march to the water-ſide ; but fort la Prie being 
in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, there was no 
paſſage open, but'by a narrow cauſeway, which 
ad on each ſide of it deep ditches and ſalt- 
pits. Buckingham bad neglected to erect a 
fort on this cauſeway, to ſecure his retreat; 
and the Engliſh, after they had proceeded up- 
on it, were attacked in this diſadvantageous 
ſituation by their enemies, who made great 
ſlaughter among them; but the courage of the 
Engliſh troops preſerved them from a general 
rout ; the French, in their turn, were obliged 
to retreat, and Buckingham, with his remain- 
ing forces, having gained the fleet, returned 
home, after having loſt two-thirds of his land 
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This diſgraceful diſaſter brought an addi- 
tional load of public odium on the univerſally 
deteſted miniſter: During the progreſs of his 
operations, Charles had ſent him many com- 
pliments on the report of his military exploits ; 
and on hearing of his arrival, ſent him a con- 
ſolitary letter, conjuring him, by the ſacred 
ties of friendſhip. not to make the diſaſter irre- 
coverable, by afflicting himſelf for the faults - 
of others. wg | 

| Buckingham's arrival was followed by de- 

uties from the Rochellers, who earneſtly ſoli- 
cited Charles for the performance of thoſe pro- 


miſes, on the faith of which they had been 


prevailed on to take up arms, but were now 
left expoſed to the reſentment of Lewis, who 
had inveſted their town both by ſea and land; 
while their circumſtances were 'rendered deſpe- 
rate, from their being in immediate danger of 
famine; on account of Buckingham's having 
diſappointed them of large proviſions of corn, 
which they had been promiſed from England. 


The diſcontents of the Engliſh, with the juſt 


complaints of the unhappy Rochellers, raiſed 


-a general out-cry againſt Buckingham; while 


the mariners, coming in tumultuous crowds to 
Whitehall, demanding their pay with great 
eagerneſs. 


It might be imagined, that in their ſitua- 


tion, the king and the duke muſt dread the 


aſſembling of a parliament ; but they had poſ- 


ſeſſed ſo little foreſight in their ſchemes, that 


they now found themſelves under an abſolute 
neceſſity of embracing that expedient, The 
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more to ſoften them, it was agreed, that Back- 
Ingham ſhoald be the firſt perſon * 90h gon 
in council, the calling of that aſſembly ; and, 


previous to their 3 warrants were fent 
to all parts, to releaſe the priſoners ſtill con- 


_ fined on account of the loan, who amounted 


to ſeventy-eight. At the ſame time, writs of 
ſummons were ſent to the diſgraced peers, Ab- 


bot, Arundel, Briſtol, and the biſhop of Lin- 


coln, who: were all permitted to enjoy their 


right of taking their ſeats in the houſe of lords. 


The parliament aſſembled on the ſeventeenth 


of March 1628; and the commons, who poſ- 
ſeſſed the ſame independent ſpirit with cheir 
_ predeceſſors, were ſo rich, that their property 
was computed to ſurpaſs three times that of the 


houſe of peers. But though they were deputed 
by counties and boroughs, inflamed by the 


late violations of liberty, and many of the 


members themſelves had been caſt into priſon 
on account of the loan, they entered upon bu- 
ſineſs with perfect temper. Charles, in his 
ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion. inſtead of 
attempting to ſoften the commons by ſoothing 


words and fair promiſes, flung out his threats. 


If you, faid he, ſhould not do your duties, 
„nan contributing what the ſtate at this time 
needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of my conſci- 
cc ence, uſe thoſe other meaũs which God has 


put into my hands.“ What muſt have been 


the feelings of this aſſembly, many individuals 


of which, beſides the ſenſe of public inju- 
_ Ties, had, in their own perſons, ſuffered from 
the injuſtice of the crown ? What mult they 


have 
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have felt on hearing the king, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to bury the memory of paſt offen- 
ces in, oblivion, attempt to eftabliſh it, as a 
fundamental principle of government, that 
God had put into his hands, other means to 
impoſe taxes than by parliament ? The imagi. 
nation of every patriot in the houſe was, doubt- 
leſs, fired at this expreſſion, while the bitter 
ſenſe of paſt, and dread of future ſufferings, 
warmed the imagination of every one who had 
the leaſt love for his country. When Charles 
had ended his ſpeech, the lord-keeper made a 
tedious harangue, in N he —_y that 
this way of parliamen! upplies his majeſt 
had choſen, = as 1 but th 1 
ſitteſt not becauſe he was deſtitute of others, 


but becauſe it was more agreeable to his own 


moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the defire and 
weal of, his people; and added, Remember his 
% majeſty's admonition ! I ſay, remember it! 

From theſe avowed maxims, the commons 
were convinced, that if they offered the king 
the leaſt handle, he would immediately diſſolve 
them, and from thenceforward, think himſelf 
juſtiſed in violating the conſtitution in a ſtill 


more open manner. In that caſe, no other 
remedy could be had but from a civil war, the 
iſſue of which would be extremely uncertain, 
and muſt prove a great calamity to the whole 
nation. Some new laws were neceſſary to cor- 
rect the late diſorders in the adminiſtration; 


and theſe would, doubtleſs, appear harſh co a 


prince ſo enamoured of his prerogative; it 


was therefore neceſſary to temper, hy the mo- 
| deration 
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deration and decency of their debates, the ri- 
gour which mult neceſſarily attend their deter- 
minations. Indeed, the forming and execut- 
ing of ſo judicious and difficult a plan of pro- 
ceeding, give us the higheſt idea of the capa» 
city and great authority of thoſe men, Who 
now diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe of 
commons. Vet the decency they preſeribed 
to themſelves, and recommended to others, did 
not prevent their making the loudeſt and moſt 
vigorous complaints againſt the grievances un- 
der which the nation had lately laboured. 
Ihe commons, after having calmly ſettled 
their ſeveral committees for privileges and elec- 
tions, for religion, grievances, and trade, paſ- 
ſed an order, that all the members of the houſe 
ſhould receive the ſacrament; and having 
drawn up a petition to the king for a general 
faſt to be obſerved throughout the kingdom, 
entered into a conſideration of the late op- 
preſſions. | rc AAS 

After ſeveral animated ſpeeches, the houſe 
turned themſelves into a committee, to take 
into conſideration the liberty of the ſubject, in 
his perſon and goods; and the ſupply of the 
king's neceſſities. On the ſubject of liberty 
of perſon, Mr. Creſkeld, a young lawyer, made 
a long, eloquent, and learned ſpeech, in which 
he proved, that the common law of England, 
guarded both the perſon and property of the 
ſubject, from the prerogative of the prince. 
He ſtated the rights of hoih the king and peo- 
ple, with the utmoit accuracy and precifion 
apd ſhewed how illegally the juc;es had ated, 
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m remanding the gentlemen to priſon who 
were confined on account of the loan, and had 
brought their habeas corpus. It was reſolved 
on the queſtion, that no freeman ought to be 
committed, detained in priſon, or otherwiſe 
reſtrained by the command of the king, privy- 
council, or any other, without ſome legal cauſe 
of the commitment, detainer, or reftraint, be 
expreſſed; that the writ of habeas corpus ought 
to be granted to every man who is committed, 
detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, 
though it be by the command of the king, 
privy- council, or any other; that the ancient 
and undoubted rights of every freeman are, 
that he has a full and abſolute property in his 
oods and eſtate; and that no tallage, loan, 
— or other like charge, ought to 
be commanded or levied by the king or any of 
his miniſters, without common conſent of par- 
hament. This produced a conference between 
the two houſes, in which it was clearly proved, 
that theſe reſolutions were authorized by magna 
charta, ſix ſeveral ſtatutes, and the common 
law of the land. . 5 
With this buſineſs of grievances, the com- 
mons went on that of a ſupply, and voted five 
ſubſidies for the neceſſities of the government; 
with which the king was ſo pleaſed, that he 
ſaid, he liked parliaments at. firſt; yet ſince, 
he knew not how, he had entertained a diſtaſte 
for them; but was now where he was before; 


for he loved them, and ſhould rejoice to meet 


his- people again, | 
Though 
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Though the ſapply was voted, it was not 
et paſſed into a law; and the commons re- 
lved to employ the interval in providing ſome 
barriers to their rights and liberties, ſo lately 
violated, They were ſenfible that their own 
vote, declaring the illegality of the late op- 
preſſive acts of the miniſtry, was not ſufficient 
to ſecure the conſtitution againſt future inva- 
ſions. It was neceſſary that an act for that 
purpoſe ſhould receive the ſanction of the 
whole legiſlature ;z they therefore appointed a 
committee to prepare the model of to impor- 
tant a law. The commons here affirmed, that 
they defired not any unuſual powers or privi- 
leges, but only to ſecure thoſe which had been 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors ; and 
this law they reſolved to call A yzTIT1iON or 
RI ORT, as it contained only a corroboration 
or explanation of the ancient conſtitution, net 
any infringement of royal prerogative, or ac- 

quifition of new liberties, - EF & © 
The houſe was frequently interrupted in this 
Important buſineſs, by the importunity of 
Charles, who, though he had given them a 
ſurances, that he approved of uniting the 
grievances with the ſup 
them to expedite the latter buſineſs out” of 
hand ; and, in order to divert the commons 
from their intention, ſent a meſſage, in which 
he deſired to know, whether they would reit 
upon his royal promiſe, in favour of their li- 
berties; and if they would rely upon it, he 
aſſured them, it ſhould be really and royally 
performed, This occaſioned a debate, which 
„ Vas 


Ply, continued to preſs 
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was cloſed by Sir Thomas Wentworth's ſaying, 
«+ That never houſe of parliament, ſo far as 
* regarded themſelves, truſted more than the 
4 preſent to the goodneſs of their king: but 
a we are ambiuous, added he, that his ma- 
«+ jeſty's goodneſs may remain to poſterity. 
4 There has been a public violation of the 
« Jaws by the king's miniſters ; and nothing 
< can ſatisfy the nation, but a public repara- 
tion. Our deſire to vindicate the ſubjeR's 
4 right, by bill, will carry us no farther than 
what is contained in former laws, with ſome 
«+ modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, perform- 
« ance, and execution.” This fully contain- 
ed the fentiments of the houſe, and they all 
acquieſced in it. | 

The king, however, ftill perſevered in his 
endeavours to elude the petition of right; not- 
withſtanding which, it paſſed the commons, 
and was ſent to the upper houſe, who likewiſe 
ſoon paſſed it, without any material altera- 


tions; and nothing was wanting, but the royal 
aſſent to give it the force of a law. Accord- 


ingly the king came to the houſe of peers, and 


ſent for-the commons, when being ſeated on 


the throne, the petition was read to him ; but 


Charles, inſtead of the uſual, conciſe, and 


clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed 
or rejected, gave this anſwer, The king 
* willeth that right be done, according to the 


c Jaws and cuſtoms of the realm, and that the 


cc ſtatutes be put in execution, that his ſub- 
* jets may have no cauſe to complain of any 


& wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to their juſt 
« rights 
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«c _ and liberties, to the preſervation 
«© whereof, he holds himſelf in conſcience, as 
4 much obliged, as of his own prerogative.” 
It is ſurprizing that the king, after having 
rouſed the jealouſy of the commons, by his 
frequent evaſive meſſages in relation to this 
bill, could imagine, that they would be ſatis- 
fied with an anſwer fo vague and undetermined. 
The commons returned in a very ill humour to | 
their houſe ; and the king's anſwer being read, 
diſpleaſed every patriot; it was therefore a- 
greed, that a remonſtrance ſhould be preſented, 
relating to the preſent dangers, and the means 
of ſafety for the king and kingdom. 

Nothing can more effeQually juſtify the ſtea- 
dineſs of the commons in the ſupport of their 
natural rights, than Charles's open encourage- 
ment, and avowal of ſuch general principles, 
as were entirely inconſiſtent with a limitted 
vernment. Dr. Manwaring had preached a 
ſermon, which, upon enquiry, the commons 
found to be printed by the king's ſpecial com- 
mand, though it contained doctrines ſubver- 
five of all civil liberty, It taught, that though 
property was commonly lodged in the ſubject, 
yet whenever a ſupply was required, all pro- 
perty was transferred to the ſovereign ; that the 
conſent of parliament was not neceſſary for the 
impoſition of taxes; and that the divine laws 
required a compliance with every demand, how 
irregular ſoever, which. the prince ſhould make 
upon his ſabjects. The commons tmpeachod 
Manwaring for theſe doctrines; and the peers 
paſſed ſentence on that ſycophant, that 3 
"a Ee | ſhou 
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ſhould be impriſoned r. the pleaſure of the 


houſe ; be fined a thouſand pounds to the 


king; make acknowledgment and ſubmiſſion 
for his offence; be ſuſpended during three 
years; be incapable of bolding any ecclefiaf- 
tical: dignity or ſecular office; and that his 
book be called in and burned, Yet no ſooner 


was the ſeſſion ended, than this man, ſo juſt- 


ly obnoxious to both houſes, received a par- 


don, and was promoted to a living of conſide- 


rable value. | » 

The houſe of commons now proceeded to 
cenſure the conduct of Buckingham, whoſe 
name they had hitherto cautiouſly. forboxne to 
mention. In. vain did the king ſend them a 
meſſage, to let them know, that the ſeſſion was 
drawing near a concluſion, and to deſire them 


not to enter upon new buſineſs, nor to. caſt 


any aſperſions on his government and mi- 


niſtry. The commons proceeded, and the 
king, to prevent the tempeſt which was ready 
to burſt on the duke, thought proper, upon a 


joint application of the lords and commons, 


to give them ſatisfaction, wich regard to the 


petition of right, and coming to the houſe of 
peers, the petition being again read, the king 
confirmed it in the fulleſt form, by ſaying, 
Seit droit faite comme il eft defire, Let it be 


law as is deſired; upon which the commons 


gave a general and loud applauſe; and an uni- 
verſal joy was diffuſed throughout the whole 
nation. | | 


y the Petition of Right, which thus 


The prievances intended to be ſor ever re · 
medied 5 
Vor. IX. P . paſſed . 


| 
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paſſed into a law, were forced loans, benevo- 
lences, taxes without conſent of parliament, 
arbitrary impriſonments, billeting ſoldiers on 
thoſe who had offended the miniſtry, and mar- 
ME. | | 
The ſubject of a ſup ly was now reſumed, 
and the kill for five ſubſidies, which had been 
Formerly voted, immediately paſſed the houſe ; 
after which the commons continued their ſcru- 
tiny into the many innovations which had been 
lately made on the liberties of the ſubject; 
and particularly of the illegal power the king 
had aſſumed, of exacting tonnage and poun- 
dage, without having received that grant from 


arliament ; and agreed to remonſtrate with the 


Ling on the illepality of laying any impoſitions 
on — AUT In without G's of F raue. 
But the king, to prevent their finiſhing this re- 
monſtrance, came ſuddenly to the houſe of 
lords, and ended the ſeſſion, by a prorogation. 
The firſt military exploit in which the mi- 
niſtry engaged, after the prorogation of the 
parliament, was an attempt to relieve - Ro- 
chelle. Lord Denbigh, brother-in-law to 
Buckingham, was ſent with a fleet, conſiſtin, 
of ten ſhips of the line, and ſixty ſmaller ve 
ſels, to ſuccour the beſieged, with a recruit of 
men and proviſions. On the firſt of May 1628, 
the Engliſh fleet anchored at Charleboy, in 
the road of Rochelle; and on the eighth, a 
ſhallop, by means of a high tide, and a ſtron 
favourable wind, got ſafe into the harbour, 
and carried the news of their arrival. Imme- 
dlately the inhabitants erected fignals on the 
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top of their towers, and diſcharged" their ean- 
non, to ſhew that they were ready to favour, 
by a, diverſion, the entrance of the deſtined 
ſuccours. But after an ineffetual attempt to 
paſs a bar, which the French had made to pre- 
vent the paſſage of the Engliſh ſhips, a coun- 
cil of war was called, in which the majority 
of the Engliſh captains gave it as their opi- 
nion, that the Rochellers had deceived them 
in their account of the facility of the enter- 
prize: but the vice-admiral, and another offi- 
cer named Car, exclaimed againſt the back- 
wardneſs of the reſt; and the French Proteſ- 
tants in the fleet, whoſe whole force conſiſted 
only of twenty-two or twenty-three ſmall veſ- 
ſels, offered, with the affiſtance of four mer- 
chant ſhips well armed, and three fire-ſhips, 
to throw ſuccours into the place; and agreed 
to pay for all the Engliſh ſhips that might miſ- 
carry in the attempt. Denbigh excuſed him- 
ſelf, by pretending that it was impracticable; 
and by inſiſting on the words of his commiſ- 
fion, which were not to fight unleſs firft at- 
tacked by the enemy i and notwithſtanding the 
tears and prayers of the deputies from Ro- 
chelle, he refuſed to give any relief to that 
diſtreſſed town; and ſetting ſail, returned to 
England. Thus, by a complication of trea- 
chery, ignorance, and cowardice, the expedi- 

tion was rendered abortive. | 
In order to repair this diſhonour, Bucking- 
ham went to Portſmouth, with a reſolution to 
appear once more in a military capacity ; and 
on the vaſt preparations made for this expedi- 
= tion, 
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tion, it is ſaid, that all the ſubſidies given by 
parliament had been expended. But on the 
twenty-third of Auguſt 1628, while the duke 
was at Portſmouth, and talking with warmth 
to the duke of Soubize, and other French ef- 
ficers, on his inclining his head to give direc- 
tions to Sir Thomas Fryer, he received a; mor- 
tal wound from an unſeen hand, which ſtruek 
a knife into his heart; and crying. The 
« yillain has killed me,” withdrew the fatal 
inſtrument, fell proſtrate on the ground, and 
inſtantly expired. mier 

No man bad ſeen the blow, nor the perſon 
who gave it; but in the confuſion, every one 
made his own conjecture, and all agreed, that 
it was done by one of the French gentlemen, 
whoſe angry tone of voice had been heard, 
while their words were not underſtood. In the 
hurry of revenge, the duke's attendants in- 
ſtantly drew their ſwords, and prepared to 
maſſacre the foreigners, but were ſtopped by 
ſome of more temper and judgment; who, 
though they had the ſame opinion of their guilt, 
thought proper to reſerve them ſor a judicial 
trial. In the midſt of this confuſion, a hat 
was found near the door, in the inſide of which 
was ſewed a paper, containing four or five 
lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the 
kingdom; and under theſe lines was a ſhort 
ejaculation. It was concluded, that the owner 
of the hat muſt be the murderer ; but the diffi» 
culty ſtill remained of knowing who that per- 
ſon was; and it was natural to believe, that he 
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had already fled too far to be found without a 
hat. While they were in this perplexity, a 
man without a hat was ſeen walking very com- 
ſedly before the door; on which one cried, 
Here is the fellow who killed the duke. Every 
body ran, aſking, Which is be? The man pre- 
ſenting himſelf, ſaid, I am the perſon who com- 
mitted the action: let not the innocent ſuffore 
Upon this the more furious immediately ruſh. 
ed upon him with drawn ſwords : others, mpre 
deliberate, defended and protected him; while 
he himſelf, with open arms, calmly and chear- 
fully expoſed his breaſt to the moſt enraged, 
This aſſaſſin proved to be John Felton, a 
man who was brave, honeſt, and conſcientious, 
but a melancholy and revengeful enthuſiaſt, 
He had ſerved as a lieutenant under Bucking- 
ham, in his expedition to the Iſle of Rhee, 
and had entertained a perſonal averſion to him, 
for his having, promoted an officer over his 
head, The loud complaints of the nation 
coinciding with his private reſentment, in- 
flamed his melancholy to a kind of phrenzy ; 
2nd his enthuſiaſm prompted him to render 
himſelf an inſtrument of juſtice on the declared 
enemy of his country. | 
Thus fell George Villiers, duke of Bucks 
ingham, the object of almoſt univerſal hatred. 
« A man, ſays Mrs. Macaulay, of memora- 
* ble inſufaciency, as ſtateſman and a ſoldier ; 
«© and who, with no other eminent qualities 
e than what were proper to captivate the heart 
& of the weakeſt part of the female ſex, had 
** been raiſed, by theſe qualities, to be the 
T « ſcourge 
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« ſcourge of three kingdoms; and, by his 
« peſtilent intrigues, the chief cauſe of that 
cc diſtreſs, which the French Proteſtants at this 
« time languiſhed under: a man whoſe extra- 
4% ordinary influence over two ſucceſſive prin- 
„ ces, will ſerve, among other examples of 
4 this kind, as an everlaſting monument of 
4 the contemptible government this magtiani- 
, mous nation muſt ſubmit to, who groan un- 
« der the mean, though oppreſlive, yoke of 
4 an arbitrary ſway, entruſted to the caprice 
of individuals. The expenſive parade of 
„the courtiers, and the glitter which ſur- 
« rounded the minions of royalty, can be, by 
*© no ſingle example, ſo fully illuſtrated, as 
« by the account of Buckingham's body-or- 
„ naments : the jewels” he left behind him, 
«© were eſtimated at three hundred thouſdnd 
„ pounds; a ſum, which, at the intereſt mo- 
«© ney then bore, would have brought in an 
<«. income of twenty thouſand pounds a year.“ 
Charles was within four miles of Portſmouth 
when he was informed of his favourite's death, 
while he was upon his knees at prayers ; no 
diſcompoſure appeared in his actions, nor al- 
teration in his countenance, till the ſervice was 
over; when he retired to his chamber, and 
threw himſelf on his bed; where he gave vent 
to his ſorrow, in a flood of tears and paſſionate 
expreſſions of regard to the memory of the de- 
ceaſed. His behaviour, afterwards, convinced 
the public, that he retained the ſame affection 
to his memory, which he had ſhewn to his 
perſon; for he continued jo heap favours not 
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only on all his relations, but on thoſe depen- 
dants who had attached themſelves to his for- 
tune, and paid a vaſt debt which he had con- 
tracted, | | 

Felton being carried to London, underwent 
ſeveral examinations before the council, Laud, 
who had been lately promoted to the ſee of 
London, ſaggeſted a ſuſpicion, that the Puri- 
tans were at the bottom of the affair, and 
threatened the delinquent with the rack. Fel- 
ton, who had before denied that he had any ac- 
complice, told them, if that was to be his 
caſe, he did not know whom he might name 
in the extremity of torture; and, if what he 
ſhould then ſay was to go for truth, he could 
not tell whether his lordſhip, the biſhop of 
London, or which of the lords at the council- 
board he might accuſe; for torture would 
draw unexpected things from him. The king 
and council, however, confulted the judges, 
whether he might legally be put to the torture; 
but the judges-determining in the negative, his 
majeſty declared, that fince it could not be 
done by law, he would not, in this caſe, uſe 
his prerogative. 5 | | 

Felton was brought to his trial on the twen- 
ty-ſeventh of November, when the unhappy 
enthuſiaſt felt ſuch exquiſite remorſe for his 
crime, that, on his receiving ſentence of death, 
he offered that hand to be cut off, which com- 
mitted the fact. Though the court refuſed this 
requeſt, as being not within the compaſs of 
the law, Charles ſent to intimate his defire to 
the judges, that Felton's hand might be nk 
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before he ſuffered death: but the judges an- 
ſwered, that the king's will could not be com- 
plied with, for in all murders the judgment 
was the ſame, unleſs when the ſtatute of the 
25th of Edward III. altered the nature of the 
offence. 

On Buckingham's death, the command of 
the fleet, deſtined for the relief of Rochelle, 
was given to the earl of Lindſey : but the pre- 
parations were not ready till the eighth of Sep- 
tember, when the French had finiſhed a mole 
acroſs the harbour, which rendered the relief 
of the town very difficult, if not impoſſible. 
'The fleet made ſeveral vain attempts on the 
mole, and the duke of Soubize, on his being 
informed, that the town could not hold out 
above two days longer, offered to attempt the 
mole with the French ſhips, if the Engliſh 
would promiſe to follow him ; while the count 
of Laval propoſed, with artificial mines, con- 
trived in three ſhips lined with bricks, to at- 
tempt to blow it up. In a council of war, 
both theſe propoſals were rejected, and more 
time was ſpent in fruitleſs canonading. The 
captains of the Engliſh ſhips, who had been 
all nominated by Buckingham, and had hi- 
therto refuſed every effectual method of fling- 
ing relief into the town, at length determined 
to make one deciſive attack; but before this 
could he put in execution, Rochelle was forced 
to capitulate. | 

This unhappy city then "exhibited a moſt 
- dreadful ſcene of miſe: y. Of twenty-two. thou- 
lang perſons who had been ſhut up in the _y 

our 


four thouſand alone ſurvived. The living, not 
being in a condition to bury the dead, vermin, 
and birds of prey, fed on the expoſed car- 
caſes. Rats, dogs, cats, mice, buman fleſh, 
and other diſtaſteful food, had been the only 
proviſion on which theſe martyrs, to the cauſes 
of religion and liberty, had for ſome time fed. 
The few inhabitants who ſurvived theſe miſe- 
ries appeared like ſkeletons. . Rochelle bein 
thus reduced in the face of the Engliſh, their 
fleet ſailed home; and the French monarch, 
with his miniſter Richelien, entered the town, 
where they reſtored the exerciſe of the Catho- 
lic religion, deſtroyed the fortifications, and de- 
prived the inhabitants of all the privileges they 
had enjoyed from the edict of Nantes, granted 
in 1598. Tg 1 
After the reduction of this fortreſs, the per- 
ſecution of the reformed churches was ſo vio» 
lent, that they were again obliged to implore 
aid of Charles. But though, in the treaty 
with the Rochellers, it was expreſsly agreed, 
that no peace ſhould be concluded with France, 
unleſs they were called to the conferences, nor 


without their privileges and immunities being 


preſerved; and though the king had obliged 
himſelf to guarantee the ſaid treaty to them, yet 
a peace was concluded between the two crowns 
of France and England, in which the Proteſ- 
tants were baſely deſerted. 

Since the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the duty 
of tonnage and poundage, notwithſtanding the 
petition of rights, had been levied with great 
rigour; and ſeveral wine-merchants commit- 
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ted to the Fleet for refuſing to pay that duty, 
On the parliament's meeting again on the 
twentieth of January 1629, the commons re- 
vived all their committees, and proceeded to 


take into conſideration, in what particulars the 


liberty of the ſubject had been invaded, con- 
trary to the petition of right; and upon en- 
guiry, they found; that all the copies of that 
Fares which were diſperſed, had, by the 

ing's orders, annexed to them the firſt an- 
ſwer, which had given ſo little ſatisfaction to 
the commons ; by which he endeavoured to 


perſuade the people, that he had not receded 


from his former claims and pretenſions; and, 


among other violations, complaint was made, 
that one Savage, contrary to the petition of 
Tight, -had been puniſhed. with the loſs of his 


ears, by an arbitrary ſentence of the ſtar- 


chamber. | Wie 

Charles, on opening the next ſeſſion, had fore» 
ſeen, that the affair of tonnage and poundage 
would be brought upon the carpet. He there- 
fore took care to inform the commons, that he 


had not taken theſe duties by his hereditary 


prerogative ; but that he meant to enjoy them 
as the gift of his people; and that he juſtified 
his having hitherto levied them only by the 
neceflity of doing it, and not by any right 
which he aſſumed. This duty, in ancient 
time, had been commonly a temporary grant 
of the parliament ; but it had been conferred 
on Henry V. and all the ſucceeding princes 
during life ; but the commons now found it 


neceſſary to reſtrain the power which the crown 
had 


— " 


had uſurped, of making arbitrary -impoſitions 
on the ſubjet, which could no otherwiſe be 
effected, than either by making tonnage and 
poundage a temporary act, or by paſſing a bill, 
which ſhould fix the rate of cuſtoms. Former 
ſovereigns ſtrictly kept to the ſenſe of the ob- 
ligation; and it had never been violated from 
the time of Edward III. till the reign of Ma- 
ry, whoſe laying one arbitrary impoſition had 
been ſo much improved by her ſucceſſors, as 
to have become a heavy burden on trade, and 
rendered the revenue of the crown too much 
independant of the parliament, for the ſafety 
of the conſtitution. | 4 
The enquiries and debates in the houſe of 
commons were now carried to a great height, 
The officers of the cuſtom-houſe were ſummon- 
ed before the commons, to give an account, 
by what authority they had preſumed to ſeize 
the goods of merchants, who had refuſed to 
pay theſe duties ; the barons of the exchequer 
were queſtioned concerning their decrees on 
that head; and the ſheriff of London was 
committed to the Tower for his activity in ſup- 
porting the offers of the cuſtom houſe: the 
goods of Rolles, a merchant and member 

the hauſe, being ſeized for his refuſal to pay 
the duties; complaints were made of this vio- 
lence, as a breach of privilege. On the other 
hand, Charles ſupported his officers in all theſe 
meaſures ; and the quarrel grew daily higher 
between him and the commons. In the mean 
time, Sir John Elliot brought in a remonſtrance 
againſt levying tonnage and poundage, with- 
| e | | aut 
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then left the chair. The whole houſe. was in 


lentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was framed, 
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out conſent of parliament ; and the clerk re. 
fuſing to read it, he read it himſelf, The 
queſtion being then called for, Sir John Finch, 
the ſpeaker, ſaid, he had a command from the 
king to adjourn, and to put no queſtion, and 


an uproar : the ſpeaker was puſhed back in- 
to the chair, and was forcibly held in it, by 
Holles, ſon to the earl of Clare, and Mr. Va- 


declaring Papiſts and Arminians, with thoſe 
who levied tonnage and poundage, enemies, to 
the ſtate; and even the merchants, who ſhould 
voluntarily pay theſe duties, were denominated 
betrayers of the liberty of England, aud ene- 

mies to their country. | 
The king hearing that they continued to ſit, 
notwithſtanding his command for the adjourn- 
ment, ſent a meſſage to the ſerjeant to bring 
away his mace; but the houſe ſtopped the ſer- 
jeant, locked the doors, and gave the key to 
one of their members. Not only the meſſen- 
er, but Maxwell, the uſher of the black rod, 
8 been denied entrance, Charles was ſo 
exaſperated, that he directed the captain of the 
gentlemen penſioners to force the doors. But 
the miſchief which this might have occaſion- 
ed, was prevented by the ſudden riſing of the 
houſe, which was adjourned to the tenth of 

March. | | 
The diſcontents of the nation ran extremely 
high on this violent rupture between the king 
and parliament; and theſe were greatly en- 
oreaied by nine of the members being ai 
| Wards 


17-7 ARLE 6 LE un. 
wards ordered to appear before the council. 
Mr. Holles, Sir John Elliot, Mr. Coriton, and 
Mr. Valentine attended; but refuſing to anſwer 
out of parhament, they were committed cloſe 
priſoners to the Tower; and at the ſame time, - 
warrants were iſſued for apprehending the reſt, 
and for ſealing up their ſtudies. Soon after 
the king came to the houſe of lords, where he 
diſſolved the parliament, without calling the 
commons to the bar, | | 

After long delays, Sir John Elliot, Holles 
and Valentine, were ſummoned to their trial 


In the king's bench, for their ſeditious ſpeeches 


and behaviour in parliament ; but refuſing to 
anſwer before an inferior court, as being mem- 
bers of a ſuperior, they were ſentenced to be 
impriſoned during the _—_ pleaſure ; and Sir 
John Elliot to pay a fine of two thouſand 
unds ; Mr. Holles two thouſand marks; and 
ſr. Valentine five hundred pounds. Their 
confinement was long, and their treatment ri- 
gorous and cruel : they were denied the uſe of 
pen and ink; and even in ſickneſs, all com- 
munication with their wives and families. 

The ſeverities practiſed on theſe gentlemen * 
of reſolved and ſtubborn virtues, were not the 
only endeavours uſed to diſunite the party. 
Thoſe eminent members of parliament, who 
were of a pliant temper, were preferred. Sir 
Thomas Wentworth had before been bribed by 
the offers of peerage ; and was created firſt a 
baron, then a viſcount, and afterwards earl of 
Strafford ; he was alſo made deputy of Ireland, 
and privy counſellor. Sir Dudley Digges was 
„ Vor. IX. 9 made 
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enliſted theſe troops in England and Scotland, 
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made maſter of the rolls; Noy, the king's at, 
torney; and Littleton, his ſolicitor, 


Charles, now diſguſted with parliaments, 


reſolved. to call no more, till he ſhould have 
reaſon to believe the nation was of a more pli- 
ant diſpoſition. \ The duties of tonnage: and 


poundage were preſſed with ſuch unremitting 


violence, that the opulent merchants began 
univerſally to take the alarm, which was great. 
ly encreaſed by the ſeverity of the orders iſ- 
ſued for that purpoſe from the council- board. 
Charles now concluded a peace with Spain 
on the fifth of November a, in which no 
conditions were made in favour of the elector 
Palatine, except Spain's promiſing, in general, 
to uſe her 4 offices for his being reſtored to 


his ee During the reſt of Charles's 


reign, he ſeems to haye paid little regard to 
foreign affairs, except endeavouring to procure 


ſome relief for that unhappy family. He, bow- 


ever, joined his good offices to thoſe of France, 
and mediated a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the 
former to embrace the. protection of the op- 
preſſed Proteſtants in the empire. This was, 
the celebrated Guſtavus, whoſe heroiſm and 
wiſe policy ſoon rendered him the moſt diftin. 
guiſhed monarch of the age, and made his 


country, which was formerly unknown, of 


great weight in the balance of Europe. Lo 
aſſiſt him in the invaſion of Germany, Charles 
furniſhed him with ſix thouſand men, under 
the name of the marquis of Hamilton, who 


as 
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at Charles's expence. Soon after the deciſive 
battle of Leipfic was fought, in which count 
Tilly, at the head of the Imperial army, was 
entirely defeated by Guſtavus, whoſe life was, 
from this time, a continũed ſeries of victories. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted 
by the moſt celebrated generals of the age, 
were worſted in every encounter, and all Ger- 
many was in an inſtant over- run by the victo- 
rious Swede, till the battle of Lutzen, where 
Guſtavus periſhed in the midft of a complete 
victory, which he had gained over his enemies. 
Theſe tranſactions we have here carried on a 
few years beyond the preſent period, to pres 
vent our being interrupted in our account of 
Charles's domeſtic tranſactions. — 

In all eccleſiaſtical, and even in many civil 
affairs, Laud, biſhop of London, had now 
out influence over the king. This man, ſays 

ume, was vircuous, if | ſeverity of manners 
alone, and abſtinence from pleaſure, could 
deſerve that name. He was learned, if ; : 
lemical knowledge could entitle him to that 


| praiſe, His zeal was unrelenting in the cauſe 


of religion ; that is, in impoſing, by rigorous. 
meaſures, his own tenets and ceremonies on 
the obſtinate Puritans, who profanely dared to 
oppoſe him. In the proſecution of his holy 
purpoſes, the heat and indiſcretion of his tem- 
per, made him neglect the views of prudence 
and humanity ; and while he imagined all his 
enemies to be the enemies of loyalty and true 
piety, he conſidered the very exerciſe of his 
revenge as meritorious. Le 
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The nation was, at this time, far from be- 
ing inclined to ſuperſtition; and it was with 
difficulty that the ancient ceremonies, to which 
men had been accuſtomed, could be retained 
n in divine ſervice: yet Laud choſe this time 
Fl j for the introduction of new ceremonies, that 
4 ave the Engliſh faith and liturgy ſome re- 
| 1 to the church of Rome, which the 
kingdom in general, and more particularly 
the Puritans, held in the greateſt deteſtation; 
and naturally imagined, that Laud intended to 
lead the Engliſh back, by gradual ſteps, to 
Popery. The reſemblance of the Romiſh ri- 
tual was a favourite point with Laud and his 
brethren, who bore much greater kindneſs to 
the mother church, as they called her, than to 
the Puritans ; and it was ſo generally believed, 
that the church of England was relapſing faſt 
into Pupery, that even the court of Rome it- 
ſelf entertained hopes of regaining its autho- 
rity in this iſland; and, in order to forward 
Laud's good intentions, he was twice privately 
offered a cardinal's hat, which he declined ac- 
cepting, and anſwered, as he himſelf ſays, 
« Titat ſomething dwelt within him, which 
would not ſuffer his compliance, till Rome. 
, was other than it is.“ | | 
Laud, in carrying on his ſcheme, exerted 
the moſt cruel tyranny over all who preſumed 
to oppoſe him; and ſeveral clergymen were 
proſecuted, loaded with exorbitant fines, ime | 
priſoned and ruined, for daring to preach a- 
gainſt his innovations. Alexander Leighton, 
D. D. a Scotchman, wrote a book called 7 
: Plea 
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Plea againſt Prelaty, which contained ſome im- 


the conduct of thoſe in power. Soon after the 
publication of this work, Leighton was arreſt - 
ed as he was coming from church, by two 
high-commiſſion purſuivants, and dragged to 
Laud's houſe, where he was kept till the even- 
ing. 'Laud then returning home, in great 
pomp and ſtate, with Corbet, biſhop of Ox- 
ford. Leighton demanded to be heard; but 
the haughty lords, not deigning to ſee him, 
ſent him to Newgate, where he was clapped in 
irons, and confined in an uninhabited apart- 
ment; where, though the ſnow and rain beat 
in, there was no convenient place to make a 
fire, From Tueſday night to Thurſday noon 
he was without food ; and in this wretched 


dwelling, was kept fifteen weeks without a 


friend, or even his wife being ſuffered to come 
near him, In the mean time, his houſe was 
rifled by the officers of the high-commiſlion 
court; his wife and child treated with great 
barbarity; he was denied a copy of his com- 
mitment ; and the ſheriffs of London refuſed 
to bail him on his wife's petition. At the end 
of the fifteen weeks he was ferved with a ſub- 
pena. Heath, the attorney general, aſſuring 
him that he ſhould come off well, prevailed on 
him to confeſs, that he was the author of the 
book. An information being lodged in the 
ſtar- chamber, he made the fame confeſſion; 


but alledged, that it was with no ſuch ill inten- 


tion as was ſuggeſted. However, by the una- 
nimous conſent of that tyrannical court, the 
Q 3 following 


rudent inveCtives againſt the prelates, and 
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following cruel ſentence was pronounced a- 
inſt him, though he was ſick and abſent; 
8a be ſhould pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds 
for his majeſty's uſe ; be degraded from the mi- 
niſtry ; be taken to the pillory at Weſtminſter, 
and there whipped ; after whipping, to be ſet 
in the pillory for ſome convenient ſpace; to 
have one of his ears cut off, his noſe lit, and 


to be branded in the face with S. S. for a ſower 


of ſedition; then to be carried back to the 
priſon of the Fleet, and at ſome other conve- 


nient time afterwards, to be carried to the pil. 


lory at Cheapſide; to be there likewiſe whip- 
ped, then ſet in the pillory, have his other 
ear cut off, and then be carried back to remain 


in the Fleet during life, unleſs his majeſty be 


raciouſly pleaſed to enlarge him. The even- 
Ing before the intended day of ſuffering, Leigh- 
ton eſcaped out of priſon ; but being appre- 
hended in Bedfordſhire, was brought again to 
the Fleet. On the ſixteenth of November 
1630, the firſt part of his ſentence was exe- 
cuted with great cruelty, in New Palace Yard 
Weſtminſter; and on that day ſeven-night, 
while his ſores upon his back, ears, noſe, and 
face, were not cured, he was whipped again 
at the pillory in Cheapſide; and there had the 
remainder of his ſentence executed by cutting 


off the other ear, ſlitting the other fide of the 


noſe, and branding the other cheek. Pr. 
Leighton, in his own account of his horrid 
execution, adds, that after receiving the pu- 
niſhment of the laſh, he ſtood almoſt two hours 
in the pillory, expoſed-to the froſt and * 
ö an 
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and then ſuffered the reſt of the ſentence ; that 
being, with theſe miſeries, diſabled ffom walk- 
ing, he was denied the benefit of a coach, and 
his life farther endangered by his being carried 
back to priſon by water. Elphinſton and An- 
derſon, two of his countrymen and friends, 
who helped, to procure his eſcape, were, for 
this act of humanity, fined in the ſtar- chamber 
five hundred pounds each, and committed to 
the Fleet during the king's pleaſure. | 
The public were deeply affected by this im- 
politic act of cruelty ; and the popular cla- 
mours were encreaſed againſt Laud by the new 
ceremonies he introduced into the church; as 
a ſpecimen of which, it will not be improper 
to relate thoſe which he employed in the con- 
ſecration of St. Catharine Cree Church, in 


| Leadenhall Street, London, which gave general 


offence, | 
On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door, 


ſeveral loud voices cried out, Open, open, 


« yeeverlaſting doors, that the King of Glory 


% may. enter in!” Immediately the doors of 


the church flew open, and the biſhop. entered. 
Falling upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up, 
and his arms ſtretched out, he cried, ** This 
« place is holy; the ground is holy. In the 
“ name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
4%] pronounce it holy.” Then going towards 
the chance], he ſeveral times took up the duſt, 
and threw it in the air. As he approached the 
communion-table, he bowed frequently to+ 
wards. it; and returning, he and his attend- 


ants went in proceſſion round the church, re- 


; peating, 
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peating, as they marched along, ſome of the 
pſalms, and then ſaid a form of prayer, which 
concluded with theſe words, We conlecrate ha 
* this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as th 
% holy ground, not to be profaned any more tw 
* to common uſes.” After this, the biſhop 
ſtanding near the communion- table, ſolemnly, 
pronounced many imprecations upon al! who 
ſhould pollute that holy place by muſters of 
ſoldiers, keeping profane law-courts, or carry- 
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ing burthens throughit ; and on the concluſion c| 
of every curſe, he bowed towards the eaſt, and ſe 
ſaid, „Let all the people ſay, Amen.” Hav- fl 

Ing ended his pious imprecations, he poured 
"th forth a number of bleſſings on all who had any f 
14 hand in framing or building that ſacred edi- t 
i _ fice; and on thoſe who had given, or ſhould- 
q. hereafter give to it, any chalices, plate, or 1 
| ornaments ;: and at every benediction, bowed". \ 
towards the eaſt, crying, Let all the people | 
« ſay, Amen.” A ſermon followed, after 
which the biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtered' 


. the ſacrament in the following manner. 

As he approached the communion-table, he 
made many low reverences ; and coming up 
to that part of it where the bread and wine 
were placed, he bowed ſeven times. After 
reading many prayers, he approached the ſa- 
cramental elements, and lifted up the corner 
of the napkin in which the bread was laid.“ 
On beholding the bread, he ſuddenly let fall 
the napkin, and ſtarting a ſtep or two back, 
bowed three times towards it; then drew near 
again, and opening the napkin, bowed * 

| | . OTC, 
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fore. He next laid his hand on the cup, which 
had a cover upon it, and was filled with wine; 
then let go the. cup, fell back, and bowed 
twice towards it : then approaching again, and 
lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup, and 
ſeeing the wine, let fall the cover; ſtarted 
back, and bowed as before. He then reccived 
the ſacrament, and gave it to others; after 
which, many prayers were ſaid, which con- 
cluded the ſolemnity of the conſecration. The 
ſame was ated over again at St. Giles's in the 
fields, and ſeveral other churches, 

The communion-table was now removed 
from the middle of the area, where it had hi- 
therto ſtood in all churches, except in cathe- 
drals; and was placed at the eaſt end, railed 
in, and denominated an altar, Kneeling at 
which, and uſing of copes, a ſpecies of em- 
broidered veſtment, in adminiſtering the fa- 
crament, were rigorouſly inſiſted on; the cru- 
cifix reſumed its conſequence, and the churches 
were ornamented by pictures taken from the 
maſs-books. 

Such of the clergy as neglected to obſerve. 
every ceremony, were ſuſpended and deprived 
by the high-commiſlion court: many of the 
biſhops impoſed oaths on the church-wardens, 
who were ſworn to inform againſt any one that 
acted againſt the eccleſiaſtical canons, which 
gave great offence, as it ſo nearly reſembled 
the practice of the inquiſition. The Engliſh 
regiments and trading companies abroad, were 
ordered to obferve the diſcipline and worſhip 
of the church; and the Dutch and Walloon 
con! 
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and treated with the utmoſt deteſtation all pu- 


| Rome, which freed the clergy from ſubordina- 


ment, in matters of religion, was refuſed to 


congregations in London, were commanded to 
attend the eſtabliſhed church. The king's am- 
baſſador at Paris, had alſo orders to withdraw 
himſelf from the communion of the Hugo- 
nots; by which the crown loſt the advantage of 
being conſidered as the head and ſupport of the 
reformation. . | 

Laud and his followers, in return for 
Charles's indulgence towards the church, mag- 
nified, on every occaſion, the regal authority ; 


ritannical pretenſions to a free and independent 
conſtitution. But while they were ſo liberal 
in raiſing the crown at the expence of public 
liberty, they themſelves made 'no ſcruple of 
encroaching on the moſt inconteſtible prero- 
Ears of the ſovereign, in order to exalt the 

ierarchy. All the doctrines of the church of 


tion to the civil power, were now interwoven 
with the political and religious tenets of the 
church of England: the ſacerdotal character 
was magnified, as having the ſole right to ſpi- 
ritual authority; the claim to private judg- 


the profane laymen ; and eccleſiaſtical courts 
were held by the biſhops in their own names, 
without any notice being taken of the king's 
authority z yet Charles encouraged theſe en- 

croachments on his prerogative. 
While Laud was thus exalting the croſier, 
rendering his maſter the ſubſtitute of metropo- 
litical power, and the privy-council the exe- 
cutioners of eccleſiaſtical inſolence and cruelty, 
Charles 
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Charles was ſtudying the means of providing 
ſufficiently for the ſupport of the crown, with, 
out the aſſiſtance of parliament. 

The firſt expedient | qo was not only to 
continue tonnage and poundage, but to lay 
new impoſitions on ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize; and the cuſtomhouſe- officers received 
orders from the council, to enter into any 
houſe, warehouſe, or cellar, to ſearch any 
trunk or cheſt, and to break any bulk whatever, 
in default of the payment of cuſtoms. 

The next was a proclamation, in. which every 
man who had been poſſeſſed of forty pounds a 


year for three years, and had not been knight- 


ed at the king's coronation, was ſummoned to 
compound, as well for fines and contempt, as 
for not having taken that order; and many 


were put to great expence in the exchequer and 


ſtar-chamber, for refuſing to pay the compoſi- 
tion money. Particularly Sir David Foulis 


was fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly becauſe 


he had diſſuaded a friend from : compounding 


with the commiſſioners of knighthood. 
- - Compoſitions were openly made with recu- 


ſants; and the Popiſh religion became a regu- 


lar part of the revenue, notwithſtanding a ſta. 
tute enacted in the laſt parliament of James s 
reign, againſt the diſpenſation of penal laws. 
The ſame ſtatute had aboliſned monopolies, 
but had left an exception in favour of new in- 
ventions. Under the pretence of theſe, and 
of erecting new companies and corporations, 
monopolies were again revived on all ſorts of 


com- 
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commodities : wine, ſoap, ſtarch, leather, ſea. 
coal, pins, even to the ſole gathering of rags, 
Some laws had been enacted, during the 
reign of Henry VII. againſt the converting of 
arable lands into paſture ; and now, by a de- 
cree of the ftar-chamber, Sir Anthony Roper 
was fined four thouſand pounds for an offence 
of that nature. This ſevere ſentence was in- 
tended to terrify others into compoſition z and 
by that expedient, above thirty thouſand pounds 
| were levied. _ Compoſitions or heavy fines were 
likewiſe exacted for encroachments on the 
king's foreſts ; whoſe bounds were, by arbitra- 
ry decrees, greatly extended; particularly the 
bounds of Rockingham-foreſt were encreaſed 
from ſix miles to ſixty. 41 
Proclamations ſup lied the defects of law, 
and the Th aa, — perſecuted, as 
Puritans, all who refuſed to ſubmit to this de- 
ſpotic government. The Preſbyterians, to 
— gthen themſelves againſt the deſigns of their 
enemies, had entered into a project to ſet up 
ſtipendiary lectures in — 5 market · towns, 
and had raifed a ſtock to purchaſe ſuch impro- 
8 as were remaining in the hands of the 
laity. A ſociety was eſtabliſhed under the title 
of Feoffees, for buying in impropriations to be 
beſtowed on preaching miniſters. Twelve p 
pular religious men were erected into a kind 
of corporation to manage this buſineſs; and 
the ſcheme received ſuch encouragement, that 
at length it rouſed the jealouſy of Laud. The 
feoffees were proſecuted by Ne oy, the attorney- 
general, in the court of exchequer, under the 


pretence, 
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pretence, that they uſurped upon the king's re- 
gality. The feoffment was condemned ; the 
1mpropriations purchaſed, confiſcated to the 
king's uſe ; and the merits of the cauſe referred 
to a farther cenſure in the ſtar-chamber. 

Jo render the execution of the laws as ar- 
bitrary as the proceedings of this deſpotic court, 
a commiſſion was granted to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the other members of the pri- 
vy- council, to examine all queſtions, controver- 
ſies and debates, ariſing about the juriſdiction 
of the courts, eceleſiaſtical and civil. They 
were conſtituted with power to call before them, 
as often as they pleaſed, any of the judges of 
thoſe courts, or the parties contending ; to ex- 
amine upon oath the officers and clerks; to 
hear and debate the queſtions and cauſes; to 
conſider and adviſe on the ſubject; and then 
to lay before the king the ſame conſiderations, 
that he might determine, by his authority, the 
matter in diſpute. | | 

Charles had ruled four years in England 
with deſpotic power, when he undertook a 
journey to Scotland, in order to be crowned 
there; to obtain a ſupply of money from the 
Parliament of that kingdom, and to reduce the 
kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity to his 
plan of church government. James had found 
means to reſtore epiſcopacy in Scotland; and 
Charles was determined to render the biſhops 


* 


powerful. The king was attended by the Eng- 
Jiſh nobility, who vied with each other in ſhew 


and equipage ; and ſo much time was taken 
up in the entertainments given the king on the 
"VOL. IJ. R road, 
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road, that though the journey was commenced 
on the thirteenth of May “*, it was not till the 
fifteenth of June that Charles reached Edin- | 
burgh. His entry and coronation were con- 
ducted with ſuch profuſion, and coſtly pagean- 
try, that the whole country felt the importance 
of their viſitor, Laud was made a privy-coun- 
ſellor of Scotland, on the firſt day of the 
king's arrival at Edinburgh; and was ſo arro- 
gantly officious at the ceremony of the corona- 
tion, that Lindſey, the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, having avoided, through moderation, his 
23 on the embroidered robes of his order, 
aud thruſt him from his place at the king's 
left hand, and ſupplied it with Maxwell, bi- 
ſhop of Roſs, crying, Are you a church- 

«© man, and want the coat of your order?“ 
The parliament of Scotland was not only 
munificent in their grants to the king, but 
complimented him with paſſing all the acts he 
propoſed, except two. The firſt was, to give 
the crown a power of preſcribing habits to the 
eceleſiaſtics: the ſecond was a reſumption of 
thoſe church-lands and tythes, which had been 

alienated in the minority of James's reign. 
The firſt ſtep which the king took after his 
return to England, was to appoint Laud arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. in the room of 4bbot, 
who had died a little before ; by which means, 
that prelate was enabled to maintain eccleſiaſ- 
tical diſcipline with greater rigour, and thus 
to encreaſe the general diſcontent of the nation. 

| ® 1633. 

In 
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In 1634 an arbitrary tax was introduced, 
called ſhip-money, under the pretence of pro- 
viding a fleet to prevent the Dutch from fiſhin 
on the Britiſh coaſt. The firſt writs of this 
kind had been directed to ſea-port towns only: 
but ſhip-money was now levied on the whole 
kingdom; and each county was rated at a par- 
ticular ſum, which was afterwards aſſeſſed upon 
individuals. ww | 
An act had been paſſed in the firſt year of 
Charles's reign, for ſuppreſſing all revels which 
had been uſed upon Sundays; but Laud pre- 
vailed on the king to ratify a former declara- 
tion made by his tather, for licenſing ſports on 
that day, which gave great offence to the ſober 
part of the nation. Charles himſelf paid fo 
little attention to the opinion of the public, in 
to keeping Sunday, that civil affairs 
were uſually debated at the council- table; and 


that day was allotted for maſks, plays, and 
other amuſements. Great numbers of the cler- 


gymen, refuſing to publiſh the king's licenſe 


tor ſports, were ſuſpended from their miniſtry, 


ſequeſtered from their livings, excommunicat- 
ed, and proſecuted ſo ſeverely in the high-com- 


_ miſſion court, that they were forced to leave the 


kingdom. | 
While all England trembled at the powe 


of Land, from his influence at the council- 
tables, ftar-chamber, and high commiſſion 
court; and while the terrors of Leighton's pu- 
. niſhment ſtill hung on the minds of the peo- 


ple, the courage of William Prynne, a barri- 
iter at law, gave riſe to a ſcene of nearly equal 
| | R 2 barbarity. 
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barbarity. He had been ſhocked at the en- 
creaſing profligacy of the times, excited and 
2 by a ſwarm of theatrical perform- 
ances : tor the people of genius and fancy be. 
ing excluded from = uſeful parts of literature, 
by the licencers of the preſs, applied them. 
ſelves ſolely to the writing of plays, interludes, 
and other compoſitions of the like kind, which 
appeared very deſtructive to the morals of the 
people, who purſued theſe amuſements with an 
eager and unclvyed appetite. - The king, the 
queen, and the whole court, entered with glee 
into theſe entertainments ; and Charles made 
one with the queen, the noblemen, the ladies, 
and other- followers of the court, in theſe ex- 


hibitions; in which were allegorical repreſen- 


tations of deities, heroes, elements, and ſea- 
ſons ; and ſometimes in theſe pieces, the glo. 
ries of the reigning family were ſung and dan- 
ced, In the midſt of this general rage for 
pleaſures, Prynne wrote his book, which he 
ſwelled to a thouſand pages, by a collection 
of all the paſſages againſt theatrical perform- 
ances he had found in the fathers, and other 
grave authors, with his own prolix remarks. 
This work, which was entitled Hiſtrio Maftyx, 
was licenſed by archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain. 
Six weeks after it was publiſhed, the queen 
acted a part in a paſtoral ; after which, Laud 
ſhewed this book to the king and queen, lay- 
ing a malicious ſtreſs on a reference in the ta- 
ble of the work, Women actors, notorious 
© whores.” Prynne was inſtantly confined in 
the Tower; Dr. Heylin, one of Laud's crea- 

Is | tures, 
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tures, was ordered to collect all the ſevere paſ- 
ſages in the performance; and Noy, the king's 
attorney, who was charged to proſecute the offen- 
der in the ſtar- chamber, diſcharged his office, 
by exaggerating every circumſtance, till gene- 
ral invectives againſt plays were rendered a 
treaſonable libel of dangerous conſequence to 
the ' ſtate, Prynne having owned himſelf the 
author, the following cruel ſentence was paſſed 
upon him: to be excluded from the ſociety of 
Lincoln's Inn, and degraded at Oxford; to 
ſtand in the pillory at Weſtminſter and Cheap- 
ſide, with a paper on his head, declaring his 
offence; to loſe an ear in each place; to have 
his book burned before his face, by the hands 
of the common hangman; to be fined five 
thouſand pounds to the king; and to ſuffer 
perpetual impriſonment. Michael Sparks, the 
printer and publiſher of the book, was fined 
five hundred pounds, and to ſtand in the 
pillory. N 

There were many other cruel and iniquitous 
decrees of the ſtar-chamber, in which exorbi- 
tant fines were exacted for ſmall offences. One 
Alliſon had reported, that the archbiſhop of 
York had incurred the king's diſpleaſure, by 
aſking a limitted toleration for the Catholics, 
and an allowance to build ſome churches for 
the exerciſe of their religion. For this ſlander. 
againſt the archbiſhop, he was condemned in 
the flar-chamber to be fined one thouſand 
pounds, to be committed to priſon, to be bound 
to his good behaviour during life, to be whip- 

ped, and to be ſet on the pillory at Weſtmin-. 
| dt. | R 3 e 
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ſter, and in three other towns in England; and 


Robins, who had been an accomplice in the 


guilt, received a ſentence equally ſevere. 


Morley was fined ten thouſand pounds for 


reviling, challenging, and ftriking, in the court 
of Whitehall, Sir 2 Theobald, one of 
the ing s ſer vants. f | 


In this reign, the higheſt reſpe& was paid 


to the nobility ; and all below that order, were 
reduced to a ſtate of the moſt abject meanneſs. 
Lord Clarendon tells us, that a waterman hav- 
ing a diſpute with a citizen about his fare, 
ſhewed his badge, the creſt of his maſter, 
which happened to be a ſwan, and thence in- 
ſiſted on better treatment from the citizen: 
but he careleſsly replying, that he did not 
trouble his head about that gooſe z he was for 
this offence ſummoned before the marſhal's- 


court, fined for having defamed the nobleman's 


creſt, by calling the ſwan. a gooſe, and redu- 
ced to beggary. Ns” 

Sir Richard Granvile, whom the earl of Suf- 
falk had uſed ill in a law-ſuit, was accuſed be- 
fore the ſtar-chamber of having ſaid of that no- 
bleman, that he was a baſe lord : but though 
the evidence againſt him was weak, and inſuf- 
ficiently proved, he was, for this ſlight of- 


, ſentenced to pay a fine of eight thouſand 
pounds; one half to the king, and the other to 


earl, | 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, who had been 
lord-keeper,, was a man of ſpirit and learning, 
and a popular prelate. Laud owed his firſt 
promotion to his good offices; yet bang diſ- 
2 ; . | pleated 


Cc 


pleaſed with him, he, on frivolous pretences, 
had him fined ten thouſand pounds in the ſtar- 
chamber, committed to the Tower during the 
king's pleaſure, and ſuſpended from his office. 
So implacable was the haughty primate, that 
on the ſtrangeſt pretence, he raiſed up a new 
roſecution againſt this biſhop. Some officers 
bad been ſent in order to levy the above · men- 
tioned fine, to ſeize all the furniture and books 
of the epiſcopal palace of Lincoln; and in 
rummaging the houſe, they found ſome neg- 
lected letters, written by one Ofbaldiſtone, a 
ſchool-maſter, directed to Dr. Williams; in 
which mention was made of à little great man; 
and in another paſſage, the ſame perſon was 
called a Zttle urchin. By inferences and con- 
ſtructions, theſe epithets were applied to Laud ; 
and on no better foundation, this prelate was 
tried again for having received ſcandalous let- 
ters, and not diſcovering that private correſ- 
pondence ; and for this offence, he was ſen- 
tenced to pay another fine of eight thouſand 
ounds, Oſbaldiſtone was likewiſe brought to 
his trial, and ſentenced to pay a fine of five 
thouſand pounds, and to have his ears nailed 
to the pillory, before his own ſchool ; but he 
ſaved himſelf by flight. . A TE 

In 1637 Burton, a divine, and Baſtwick, a 
phyſician, were tried in the ſtar- chamber for 
ſeditious and ſchiſmatical libels; and were 
cruelly ſentenced to undergo the ſame puniſh- 
ment that had been inflicted on Prynne : that 
lawyer himſelf was alſo tried for a new offence ;. 
and together with another fine of five grad 
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mained of his ears, 
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ſand pounds, was condemned 'to loſe what re- 


John Lilburne was accuſed before the ſtar. 
chamber, of publiſhing ſeditions pamphlets, 
and ordered to. be examined ; but refuſed to 
take the oath uſual in that court, that he would 
anſwer interrogatories, though they might lead 
him to accuſe himſelf, For this contempt, as 
it was interpreted, he was ſentenced to be 
whipped, to ſtand in the pillory, and to be 
impriſoned. But while he was whipped at the 
cart, and ſtood on the pillory, he harangued 
the populace. againſt the tyranny of biſhops, 
and ſcattered papers to the ſame purpoſe. * The 
ſtar-chamber being then ſitting, ordered him to 
be immediately gagged. . However, though 
gagged and in the pillory, he ſtamped with his 
feet, and by his geſtures, ſhewed the people, 
that he would continue to ſpeak if it was in 
his power. This behaviour filled the members 
of the ſtar- chamber with rage, and they im- 
mediately ſentenced him to be impriſoned in a 
dungeon, and to be loaded with irons. 

The terrors of arbitrary power, joined to 
perſecution for religion, thus raging in Eng- 
land, many of the Puritans ſet ſail for Ameri. 
ca, and laid there the. foundations of a govern- 
ment which poſſeſſed all the liberty, both civil 


and religious, of which they were bereaved in 


their native country. But their enemies, un- 


willing that they ſhould any where enjoy eaſe 


and the liberty of conſcience, prevailed on the 
king to iſſue a proclamation, to put a ſtop to 
theſe emigrations. Eight ſhips lying in the 
725 Thames, 


rr 


Thames, and ready to ſail, were detained by 
order of the council; and in theſe were ems» 
barked Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, and 
Sir Arthur Hazlerig, who were reſolved for 
ever to abandon their native country, and to 
fly to the new world, where they might enjoy 
their religious and civil liberty. But the king 
had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent of 
this ſtep. | . 

In this year, 1637, while the law itſelf was 
rendered the inſtrument of deſpotiſm, one man, 
who had, before ſuffered imprifonment, rather 


than conſent to an illegal loan, again ſtood 


forth and combated the new ſtate · monſter, ſhip- 
money. John Hampden, of an ancient fami- 
ly, and conſiderable fortune, had been rated at 
twenty ſhillings, for an eſtate he poſſeſſed in 
Buckinghamſhire ; and notwithſtanding the 
powers of the conſtitution ſeemed to be entire- 
ly ſubdued; notwithſtanding there was no 


proſpe& of relief from parliament ; notwith- 


ſtanding the miniſters of Charles were armed 
with power, and held in one hand the ſword, 
in the other the yoke over their helpleſs coun- 
try; this illuſtrious patriot, by an appeal to 
the laws of the realm, reſolutely ſtood the re- 


ſentment of a tyrant, rather than tamely ſub- 


mit to the illegal impoſition, After many 
pleadings and traverſes, the cauſe was heard 
before all the judges in the exchequer-cham- 
ber. Twelve days were ſpent in the pleadings 
of the lawyers, and the caſe was afterwards 
argued by the judges. Precedents of writs were 
produced as ancient as the times of the * 

ut 
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but when theſe writs were examined, they were 
found only to require the ſea-ports, fometimes 
at their own charge, ſometimes at the ch 
of the counties, to ſend their ſhips for the de- 
fence of the nation. But the power exercifed 
by the crown was entirely aboliſhed by a parti- 
cular ſtatute; and all the authority which re. 
mained, was to preſs ſhips into the public ſer. 
vice, to be paid by the crown. Yet, notwith> 
ſtanding this, and Mr. Hampden's counſel un. 
anſwerably proving the illegality of the tax, 
from the fundamental principles of the conſti- 
tution, and the poſitive dictates of the Great 
Charter, and other conſtitutional acts; and 
from the petition of right, which had been 
lately ſo ſolemnly enacted by the concurrence of 
the whole legiſlature, the proſtituted bench of 
Judges, four individuals excepted, gave ſen- 
rence in favour of the crown; yet the point in 
diſpute was ſo impotently conteſted by the 
pleaders on the fide of prerogative, that no- 
thing could equal the iniquity of their inten- 
tions, but the weakneſs of their arguments. 
In relation to this important trial, Whit- 
locke mentions an anecdote, which does honour 
to the female ſex. S. 286 Crook, fearful of 
expoſing himſelf to the reſentment of a wicked 
and powerful miniſtry, had determined to give 
judgment for the king; but his wife, a wo- 
man of true virtue, addreſſed him in the ſtyle 
of Spartan magnanimity, conjured him not to 
violate his conſcience and honour, for fear of 
incurring danger or poverty: for herſelf, ſhe 
- would be content to ſuffer want or any miſery, 


rather 
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rather than be the occaſion of his ain again ſt 
4 ruck 


his judgment and his conſcience. Crook, 1 5 
with theſe exalted ſentiments, and ſtrengthene 
with the encouragements of ſo dear a friend, 
altered his purpoſe, and argued with a noblg 
boldneſs on the fide of Jaw and liberty.“ | 
Though Hampden loſt his cauſe, he ob- 
tained, by the trial, the end for which he had 
ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his quiet: 
the people were rouſed from their lethargy ; 
theſe national queſtions were canvaſled in every 
company; and the more they were examined, 
the more evidently did it appear, that the old 
conſtitution was totally ſubverted, and tyran ny 
eſtabliſhed in its ſtead. Slaviſh principles, they 
ſaid, concurred with illegal practices; eccle- 
fiaſtical tyranny gave aid to civil uſurpation ; 
iniquitous taxes were ſupported by arbitrary 
puniſhments ; and all the privileges of the na- 
tion, tranſmitted through ſo many ages, ſe - 
cured by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the 
blood of ſo many heroes and patriots, now lay 
proſtrate at the feet of the monarch +. 
Ship-money continued to be exacted with the 
utmoſt rigour, and to keep up appearances, a 
fleet for ſome time ——— — the ſeas. Vet 
the neutrality of the Engliſh ports was not only 
violated by Spain, France, and Holland, but 
the Engliſh merchantmen were frequently ta- 
ken by the ſhips of each of thoſe powers, and 
particularly the Hollanders took three Engliſh 


 * Whitlocke, page 24, Mrs. Macaulay. 
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miſſion court, they produ 
king, for ſetting up ſuch a juriſdiction in their 


demanded a determined oppoſition. 
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Eaſt-India ſhips, valued at three' hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. d | 
When Charles thought he had firmly eſtabliſh. 
ed an unlimitted power over Great Britain, he 
ſeriouſly entered into the project of bringing 
the three kingdoms into a perfect conformity to 
that form of worſnip, which he deemed moſt 
agreeable to abſolute monarchy, In 1633, 
when he returned from Scotland, he left in 
charge with the biſhops there, to compile a li- 
turgy, and a book of canons, which were to 
be tranſmitted into England for Laud's appro- 
bation. The biſhops of Scotland exerted their 
new acquired authority with great imperiouſ- 
neſs ; not ſatisfied with the general high- com- 

— warrants from the 


ſeveral dioceſes. Civil offices in Scotland were 
alſo dealt out to churchmen with a bountiful 
hand. Spotſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


was created chancellor; nine biſhops were 


prĩivy-· counſellors, and poſſeſſed places in the 
exchequer. Beſides theſe grievances, which 


were highly reſented by the Scotch nobility, the 


manner in which the king impoſed on them the 


law of reſumption of the crown lands, and the 
law which enlarged his power in eceleſiaſtical 
matters, and confirmed religion in its preſent. 
ſtate, rendered them quite deſperate: but they 
cautiouſly concealed their ſentiments, and im- 


patiently waited for an opportunity, when 
Charles, by an act of apparent illegal power, 
ſhould convince the multitude, that the times 


Charles 
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Charles and Laud were ſo wanton in the ex- 
erciſe of their er, that the canons which 
ordained a punctual compliance with the litur- 
gy, were publiſhed a whole year before the 
people were ſuppoſed to know what that litur- 
gy was. The canons themſelves were of the 
moſt offenſive kind. They aſſerted, that the 
king's power and prerogative were, in every 
thing, abſolute and unlimitted: that the cler- 


guy ſhould be obliged to pray only by the print - 


ed form preſcribed in the liturgy: that who- 
ſoever ſhould affirm, that the form of worſhip 
inſerted in the book of common - prayer and 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments, contained 
any ching repugnant to the ſcriptures, ſhould 
be excommunicated; and that no one ſhould 
teach ſchool, without a lieenſe from the biſhop 
of the dioceſe. But notwithſtanding the effect 
which theſe canons muſt have on a people 
who abhorred the moſt diſtant approach to- 
wards Popery, yet the multitude were kept in 
ſuch order by thoſe who guided the popular 
counſels, that the general diſquiet was vented 
in ſuch low murmurs, that the biſhops exulted 
in a fancied ſecurity, that the royal commands 
would meet with an obſequious obedience. 
The liturgy intended to be impoſed. on Scotland 
was copied from that of England, except ſome 
alterations, which ſeemed to approach nearer 
to the doQrine of tranſubſtantiation. | 
On the ſixteenth of July, 1637, the mini- 


ſters of Edinburgh gave notice from their pul- 


its, that the next ſabbath, the new ſervice- 


book would be read in all the churches : this in- 


Vorl.. IX. 8 formation 
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formation was received with apparent compo - 
ſure; and on the appointed day, the biſhop of 
Edinburgh came in great ſtate from Holyrood- 
houſe, to the cathedral church of St. Giles in 


that city: but the dean, arrayed in his ſur- 


plice, no ſooner began to read the ſervice, than 
the multitude raiſed a frightful; outcry, clap- 
ping their hands, and exclaiming. A pope! 
« a pope l Antichriſt ! ftang him! ſtone him!“ 
The biſhop then mounted the pulpit, in order 
to reprove the people; but an old woman 
flinging a ſtool at his head, he ſoon retreated 
from that place of eminence, Spotſwood, the 
chancellor, commanding the provoſt and the 
other magiſtrates of the city, to ſuppreſs theſe 
diſorders: they turned the moſt clamorous of 
the multitude out of church, and the dean 
proceeded to read the liturgy. He was not at 
all attended to by the remaining congregation; 
and thoſe. who were without, broke the win- 
dows, continued to pelt the reverend paſtors 
with ſtones and dirt, and it was not without 
2 that the biſhop got home in a whole 
_ The lower ſort of le appeared to. be the 
only actors in this ard onſer; and, at the de- 
ſire of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, the coun- 
eil ordered the reading of the liturgy to be de- 
ferred, till the people were more diſpoſed to 
receive it. Things continued quiet till the ſe- 
venteenth of October; when the harveſt being 
over, people flocked to the metropolis, to pe- 
tition againſt the ſervice book; and now the 
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men of rank and 22 avowed their diſcon- 
tent. Mr. Alexander Henderſon, and Mr. 
James Bruce, two miniſters who had been 


charged to read the liturgy,” ſupplieated the 


council for a ſuſpenſion of their Charge, plead- - 
ing, that in matters relative to the worſhip of 
God, they were not bound to a blind obedi- 


ence; and that the reformation" of religion 


was, by the conſtitution of the church of Scot- 

land, left to the care of general aſſemblies. 
The council, to the great mortification- of the 
biſhop, diſmiſſed the miniſters, without any 
marks of diſpleaſure, promiſing to refer their 
petition to the king. Vet the council- i vain 
iſſued proclamations to diſperſe the multitude, 
who beſet the council-houſe, and even threat- 
ened to kill all within, unleſs they promiſed to 
join in oppoſition to the ſerviee- book, and to 
reſtore three ſilenced miniſters to their pulpits. 

A deputation of commiſſioners then preſent- 
ed two petitions to the council, againſt the ſer- 
vice- book and the book of canons; one in the 
name of the noblemen, gentry, miniſters, and 
burgeſſes of Edinburgh; and the other from 


the men, women, children and ſervants in that 


city, Charles being little inclined to give ſa- 
tisfaftory anſwers to the petitioners, command- 
ed the privy-council to publiſh a proclamation, 


: wo" a deteſtation of popery and ſuperſti- 


* 


tion; but this was far from appeaſing the 


growing diſcontent of the people; and though 
ſymptoms appeared, which threatened” a dan- 
gerous inſurrection, the king was inflexible z 
and no arguments could prevail on him to LE 
FA _ S 2 ” I 
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i | his people aſſurances, that they ſhould not be 
preſſed to conform to any farther innovations in 
religion. He, however, iſſued a proclamation, 
in which he pardoned all paſt offences, but 
for bad them to aſſemble ain, on pain of high 
treaſon ; and that no perſon ſhould preſume to 
approach Stirling, whither the council was re- 
moved, without permiſſion. He alſo com- 
manded all noblemen, gentlemen, and others, 
who did not belong to the council or court of 
juſtice, to quit that town in ſix hours, on pain 
of being declared traitors. The day after this 
proclamation was publiſhed at Stirling, the 
earl of Hume and lord Lindeſay publiſhed a 
proteſt againſt it, which was afterwards repeat- 
ed at Lithgow and Edinburgh. The oppoſi- 
tion now carried a very formidable appearance, 
and the multitude were ſo enraged, that they 
talked of putting the chancellor Spotſwood to 
death ; but were diverted from attempting his 
life by their leaders. 
An excellent order now ſucceeded, the par- 
ties forming themſelves into four tables: one 
conſiſted of nobility, another of gentry, a third 
of burgeſſes, and a fourth of miniſters. The 
table of gentry were divided into ſubordinate 
ones, according to their ſeveral counties. Each 
table conſulted on matters to be propoſed to a 
general table, compoſed of commiſſioners 
choſen from the other four; and from this, or- 
ders were iſſued that were every where obeyed 
with the utmoſt punctuality. The firſt act they 
produced, was a ſolemn league and covenant, 
which conſiſted of the renunciation of POPers 
| which 


which James had ſigned in his youth; to which 
was annexed, a bond of union, by which the 
ſubſcribers obliged themſelves to reſiſt innova- 
tions in religion, and to defend each other 
againſt all oppoſition. All ranks, all ages and 
ſexes flocked to ſubſcribe ; and the king's mi- 
niſters and counſellors followed the example. 
Scotland became now too hot for the pre- 
lates. The biſhop of Galloway had been in- 
ſulted, and obliged to take ſhelter in the coun- 
cil- room; and the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
had a very narrow eſcape at Stirling. The 
prelates therefore fled in a body to London, 
from the fury of the covenanters; and Charles, 
who thought no ſin equal to that of diſobedi- 
ence to monarchs, was ſurprized at the encreaſe 
of power and influence in the party which op- 
poſed him; and beginning to apprehend the 
conſequences, ſent the marquis of Hamilton to 
treat with the covenanters, and to require them 
to renounce the covenant, on which condition 
he offered to ſuſpend the canons and liturgy, 
till they could be received in a fair and legal 
way; and ſo to model the high-commiſſion, that 
it ſhould no longer be a juſt grievance. 
Hamilton being invited to reſide at Holyrood 
houſe, the chief covenanters met him, with 
ſixty thouſand followers in their train, while 
Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces in either of 
his kingdoms: He was told by the earl of 
Lindeſay, that the people inſiſted on having 
the articles of Perth annulled ; eſpiſcopal au- 
thority aboliſhed ; and that if a free general ai- 
ſembly and parliament were not called by the 
£24; 93 F 
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king, they would call one themſelves. In the 
mean time, two large ſhips came into their 
ports, laden with arms and ammunition : by - 
decree of the tables; the keys of the city were 
taken from the magiſtrates, of Edinburgh, a 
guard of fifteen — men were ſet upon its 
avenues, and another ſtrong- guard prevented 
the reinforcing the caſtle, 5 0. 
Hamilton being unable to prevail on the 
eminent lawyers and judges of the ſeſſions, to 
declare the covenant unlawful, returned to 
London; made another fruitleſs journey to 
Edinburgh, with new concefſions; returned 
again to London, and was immediately ſent 
back wich conceſſions, which it was thought 
would have been more ſatisfatory, Charles 
now ſeemed willing to aboliſh entirely the ca- 

nons, the liturgy, and the high-commiſſion 
court, and to limit the power of the biſhops ; 


and appeared willing to conſent to any terms, 


in order to retain that order in the church of 
Scotland, He alſo gave Hamilton authority to 
ſummon, firſt an aſſembly, and then a parlia- 
ment, in which every national grievance might 


be redreſſed and remedied. But the cove- 


nanters were ſtill far from being ſatisfied ; and 
were warned by. rhe miniſters from the pulpits, 
to beware of truſting to appearances, and of 
falling into the ſnare of the enemy, | 
Charles, at length, reflecting on the advan- 
tages his enemies had reaped from their cove- 
nant, reſolved to have one on his ſide; and 
ordered a covenant to be drawn up, conſiſting 
of the ſame renunciation of popery, to which 
0 5 | Was 
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vas annexed a bond, which expreſſed the ſub- 
ſcribers duty and loyalty to his majeſty, But 
the covenanters perceiving, that this new cove- 
nant was only meant to weaken and divide 
them, received it with the utmoſt contempt:? 
and, without delay, proceeded to model the 
future aſſembly, which Hamilton had propoſed 
to them, 5 | — 
Before the eſtabliſhment of prelacy, it had 
been uſual for each preſbytery , to ſend to the 
aſſembly two or three miniſters, with one lay» - 
commiſſioner ; and as commiſſioners were alſo 
fent by the boroughs. and univerſities, - the lay- 
members in that eccleſiaſtical court, nearl 
equalled the ecclefiaſtics. This inſtitution, which- 
had been aboliſhed by James, was now revived 
by the covenanters. By an edict of the tables, 
an elder from each pariſh, was now ordered 
to attend the preſbytery, and give his vote in 
the choice both of the commiſfioners and mini-/ 
ſters, who ſhould be deputed to the afſembly z 
and, to every commiſſioner, were ſent four or 
five lay aſſeſſors, who, though they had no 
vote, might yet interpoſe by their counſel and 
authority, with the aſſembly. | 5 
The aſſembly met at Glaſgow, in 1638, and 
all the nobility and gentry of the kingdom 
were preſent, either as members, aſſeſſors, or 
ſpectators; and, as it was reſolved entirely to 


. ® In Scotland, the preſbytery is an inferior eecle- 
ſiaſtical court, compoſed of the clergy of the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, amounting to between twelve and 
twenty in aumber. „ eee eee 
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aboliſh epiſcopacy, there was ſolemnly read in 
all the churches of the kingdom, an accuſation 
againſt the biſhops, charging them with ſeveral 
crimes. The biſhops ſent a proteſt againſt the | 
authority of the aſſembly ; and Hamilton pro- 
teſted againſt that court, as illegally conſtituted 
and elected; and, in his majeſty's name, .diſ- 
ſolved it. The court, however, ſtill continued 
to ſit, and declared all the acts of aſſembly, 
ſince the acceſſion of James to the crown of 
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England, null and invalid; and the acts of 


arliament relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs be- 
ing, on that account, ſuppoſed to have no 
manner of authority, epiſcopacy, the high- 
commiſſion, the articles of Perth, with the canons 


and the liturgy, were aboliſhed, and declared 


unlawful; and the whole fabric which James 
and Charles had, for a conſiderable courſe of 
years, been rearing with ſuch care and policy, 
was thrown at once to the ground. | 


Many authors have-alledged, that the Scots 


ought to have been ſatisfied with Charles's con- 


ceſſions; but it is certain, that they knew:thoſe 
conceſſions were not ſincere z that he only wait- 
ed an opportunity to retract. them, and that he 
had been all the time ſecretly making warlike 
preparations, to put himſelf in a condition to 
puniſh the heads of the covenanters, and to 
prevent any farther oppoſition to his deſigns on 
their country. 1 
The tranſactions of the aſſembly at Glaſgow 
cauſed both ſides to pull off the maſk. In the 
beginning of the year 1639, Charles ſummon- 
ed .all the Engliſh nobility to meet him at 
5 | | York, 


nr 
York, on the firſt of April. The Catholics 
ſhewed great 2 al againſt the covenanters; and 
the queen, deſirous of ingratiating them ſtill 
more in her huſband's favour, wrote circular 
letters to the whole body, requiring them to 
contribute largely towards the king's neceſſities. 
A kind of emulaiion appeared between them 
and the Engliſh clergy ; who were ſtimulated 
by Laud, to out-do each other in contributions 
towards the war againſt the Scots. This cir- 
cumſtance helped to cool the zeal of the reſt 
of the Engliſh ſubjects, who called it, The 
« biſhop's war; and in ridicule, termed 
Charles © The archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
«<< Knight.” 
The Scots, on hearing of theſe proceedings, 
ſeized the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dumbar. 
ton, and on the arms and ammunition in the 
king's magazines; formed an army, and ap- 
pointed Alexander Leſly their general, an ex- 
perienced officer, who had ſerved under Guſ- 
tavus, king of Sweden. The care of the coaſt 
next to Ireland was committed to the earl of 
Argyle; and Aberdeen to the earl of Mon- 
troſe. They fortified Leith, the ſea- port of 
Edinburgh; and it being a place of great con. 
ſequence, the works were carried on with ra- 
pidity : the drudgery of manual labour was 
not only 2 by thoſe who aſſiſted for 
pay, but the nobles, the gentry, and women 


of all ranks, emulating the Grecian bravery, 
intermingled with the loweſt of the people, and 
carried on their ſhoulders the materials neceſ- 
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ſary for compleating the fortiſications “. Al- 
moſt all the Scots in foreign parts ſwore. to the 
covenant; and the officers who had required 
reputation in the German war, returned home 
to aſſiſt their country in her preſent neceſſity. 

In England an army was raiſed, conſiſting of 
ſix thouſand horſe and twenty thouſand foot, 
beſides a fleet of ſhips with five thouſand men 
on board, under the command of the marquis 
of Hamilton, who had orders to fail to the 


Frith cf Forth. 'The earl of Eſſex was aps 


pointed lieutenant-general, and the earl of Hol- 
land general of the horſe. | The king himſelf 
joined the army. on the twenty-ninth of May, 
and ſummoned all the peers of England to at- 
tend him; but the whole had more the appear- 
ance of a ſplendid court, than of a military 


_ armament ; and with more ſhew than real force, 


they arrived at Berwick, c. 
The army of the Scots was not ſo numerous 
as that of the king, and was inferior in- caval - 
ry : but the officers had more reputation and 

experience; and though the ſoldiers were un- 
diſciplined and ill armed, they were animated 
by the fervours of religious zeal. The leaders 
of the malecontents immediately ſent meſſages 
to the king, and to the generals, declaring; 
that they had no thoughts of entering into 2 
war againſt England, but only to defend their 
rights and liberties; till they were allowed tg 
have acceſs to his majeſty, to lay before him 


their complaints. Soon after, the Scots ſent 


* Mrs, Macaulay, 1 
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the earl of Dumferling with a petition- to the 
king, entreating him to appoint commiſſioners 


to negociate a peace. This was ſeconded by 


the voluntary advice of almoſt all the nobility 


in the camp; and Charles being, in a manner, 
obliged to enter into a treaty with the Scots, 
countermanded the orders he had ſent to 


Hamilton, to do what miſchief he could to the 


rebels. 1 

Hamilton has been much cenſured by the 
violent loyaliſts, for the moderate part he acted 
in the execution of his orders againſt the Scots: 
but though he was attached to the king, he 
could not look without horror on the proſpect 
of his country being conquered by Charles, 
and receiving the law from the king, Laud, 
and Strafford, with whoſe arbitrary principles 
he was thoroughly acquainted. Filled with 
theſe apprehenſions, he was far from being in 
a hurry to perform the violent complaints of his 
maſter. Beſides, an intereſting circumſtance 
excited all his humane feelings. The cove- 
nanters, after the example of the Romans in the 
ſame ſituation, fent Hamilton's mother, to try . 
her influence over her ſon : ſhe was a pious 
woman, and a warm covenanter ; and doubt. 
leſs made ule of all the arguments the ſubject 
would admit, to make him forbear hoſtilities 
againſt his country. Whatever might be his 
refolution on entering the Frith, like Coriola- 
nus, he could not reſiſt the ſolicitations of a 
parent, nor break through the double tye of fi- 


lial duty, by which he was bound, both by his 


country 
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| Gone A- iator. In this ſitua- 
tion of mind, he, no doubt, received with in- 
finite pleaſure Charles's orders to re ir to Ber- 
Wick, aud afuſt with his eien in the intended 
treaty *. "+77 il 
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